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Commercial Tests and How to Use Them 


By SHERWIN CODY 


Brains in the business office is the surest and straightest road to dividends. 
The success of every business depends on getting more accurate and quicker workers 


than competitors have. 


When one stenographer gets out letters at the rate of 57 words 


a minute with no errors, and another at the rate of 15 words a minute with 7 errors 
to each hundred words, what should be the difference in their pay? It is certain that the 
top-notcher is not getting three times the salary paid the one at the bottom (the above 
are the actual top and bottom records of one well known electrical company’s stenographic 


force). 


If you pay the top-notcher double the salary of the one at the bottom, you will 


still be saving more than the full salary of the minimum stenographer, because the top- 
notcher is so much more accurate. 


How to Pick Top-notchers for All Office Work? 


The question how to pick top- 
notchers is answered in a practi- 
cal and scientific way by the new 
handbook of the National Busi- 
ness Ability Tests, entitled “Com- 
mercial Tests and How to Use 
Them,” given free to all mem- 
bers of this association. The book 
gives a complete history of the 
National Business Ability Tests, 
together with two complete par- 
allel series of the 19 different tests. 
averages of grammar-school grad- 
uates, high-school graduates, and 
experienced business employees. 
and very detailed directions for 
giving tests to groups of fifty or 
more at one time. 





Nine of these tests have been 
approved by the Committee on 
Classification of. Personnel of the 
U. S. Army, and have been auth- 
orized by the War Department for 
use in testing soldiers who seek 
office positions after discharge 
from the army. The U. S. Army 
is the one great employer that has 
tried out the use of tests on a very 
wide scale; and the Army says thal 
tests are a great help. Especially 
helpful were the “trade tests,” 
used to discover in a few minutes 
whether a soldier was an expert, 
a journeyman, or a novice in the 
trade he professed to know. The 
National Ability Tests are trade 
tests of the very best sort, namely 
performance tests to show ac- 
curacy and speed in performing 
the common operations of the 
business office—copying figures 
and adding them, spelling, punc- 
tuating, filling out invoices (as a 
test for bookkeepers), answering 
letters, etc. They require but 2 to 
15 minutes to give, and have been 
standardized for correction by the 
persons tested themselves, on a 


democratic plan, which interests 


the workers intensely. Though 
they are such simple, practical 
tests, they have been developed on 


National Ability 


Tests Association 


Room 620 
299 Broadway, New York 


psychological lines, and several of 
these tests together form an exccl- 
lent substitute for the psycholog- 
ical general intelligence tests. 

The way to get this book is to 
become a member of the National 
Ability Tests Association, of which 
Sherwin Cody is secretary and 
managing director ($2 a year for 
individual membership, entitling 
you to one copy of all bulletins 
and admission to the annual con- 
vention in New York City). Sign 
the approval order below, send no 
money, but if after five days you 
keep the book, you will receive a 
bill for $2. 





Free Examination Coupon 


NATIONAL ABILITY 
TESTS ASSOCIATION 
Room 620, 
No. 299 Broadway, New York 


Please send me on approval a copy 
of your handbook, “Commercial 
Tests and How to Use Them,” by 
Sherwin Cody. If I do not return 
it within five days you may enroll 
me as an individual member and 
i will pay $2 immediately on pres- 
entation of bill for book with all 
membership privileges. 


Forbes 5-31-19 
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A Message to Sleeping Investors 


HE New Year will see the beginning 

of “the long Peace.” In the revamp- 
ing of industry and finance from a 
war to a peace basis, profit-making oppor- 
tunities, such as have not been seen in the 
security markets since the beginning of the 
great conflict, will be open to the alert in- 
vestor. Likewise, the readjustment may 
bring serious losses to many of those who 
do not exercise forward-looking vigilance. 


Eternal vigilance is the price of invest- 
ment safety. 


In the wake of the Government’s coun- 
try-wide bond selling campaigns there 
will spring up hosts of crooks and swin- 
dlers who will seek to exploit the uniniti- 
ated, the newcomers to the ranks of the 
nation’s investment army. Shrewd schem- 
ers, glib talkers, stirring writers will seek 


by their convincing arguments to separate 


investors from their newly-gained savings. 
Will they get yours? 


It is old advice, but how many have 


heeded it!—“Investigate before you in- 
vest.” 


Don’t risk on a moment’s impulse what 
it has cost you years of hard work and 
frugality to laboriously accumulate. 


In the whirl of events today the in- 
vestor, and especially the small investor, 
feels the need of guidance by those who 
can take a broad view of present and past 
events, who can see the influence of world 
developments upon securities, and who 
can look into the future with a high de- 
gree of foresight and judgment. And this 
is what Forbes Investors’ Service offers. 


Let us tell you more specifically just 


what this Service can do for you: 


If you have investments of long stand- 
ing, you realize that you need to get them 
out and look them over periodically—to 
analyze their present worth and future 


. 


prospects. No securities, aside from Lib- 
erty Bonds, can be left sleeping. Espe- 
cially at this time, when influences govern- 
ing security values are so uncertain, do 
old investments need to be dusted off and a 
re-examination made of their suitability 
for further holding. 


With the manifold facilities and wide — 


practical experience of our staff.we are 
able to make a thoroughgoing and accu- 
rate analysis of security values, taking up 
the condition of the corporation, its pros- 
pects, its management, and the proba- 
bilities of the future. This we set before 
you clearly and in detail, adding to it a 
definite recommendation, based on the 
exhibited facts, as to holding or selling 
the securities. 

Or, if you are considering a new in- 
vestment and have in mind some specific 
securities, we can render you a similar 
service, above all, keeping your dollars 
safe from the grasp of the “get-rich-quick” 
gentry. 

Our research goes beyond the surface 
indications of book values, business state- 
ments and speculative currents of the 
market. It digs down into the real funda- 
mentals, and, backed by our keen knowl- 
edge of the relative importance of these 
data, gives you what you most need to 
know as to safety, income and price in 
order to make intelligent purchases, And 
here again we supplement the facts with 
a broad-visioned opinion. 

We do not claim infallibility of judg- 
ment, but we do know the good from the 
bad, and our advice is based on facts which 
to the best of our knowledge and belief 
express the true situation. - 

And finally, if you are one of the large 
number who at this time are considering 
an investment for the first time—who have 
accumulated a surplus and wish to make 
it work most efficiently—we have a com- 


prehensive and satisfactory service for 
you. 

From our,constant study of individual 
investments, not alone of the securities 
themselves, but of their adaptability to 
the individual’s needs, we have gathered 
a wealth of information upon which we 
can draw in making up and recommending 
a sound list of securities yielding a satis- 
factory income and suited to your purse, 
interests and desires. 


It is essential that we give only the 
best and most mature advice possible and 
that no recommendations be made without 
the most thorough investigation. Off- 
hand, superficial advice is apt to prove 
costly to those who receive it and act 
upon it. The only way we can do justice 
to ourselves and to our clients is to make 
a charge for this service. Advice that is 
worth having is worth paying for—“some- 
thing for nothing” doesn’t usually work 
out satisfactorily. 


Here is a schedule of the charges for 
Forbes Investors’ Service: 


Summary and opinion on one stock. .$2.00 
Summary and opinion on three stocks 5.00 
Statement showing how to invest any 
sum, with selection and description 
of stocks or bonds considered most 


Complete analysis and report on in- 
vestment and speculative position 
of any security 
(Estimate furnished upon request) 


We offer an equal service to all clients, 
whether their investments be large or 
small, whether old friends or newcomers. 


Service 
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ORK is God’s greatest blessing to man. 

Until you have learned to look upon 

your work, not as a curse, not as 

drudgery, not as a treadmill which you are 

compelled to turn laboriously every day, you 

cannot be really happy, you are missing the 
best that is in life. 

No honest work need be drudgery whether 
it be sweeping streets, making collars, or paint- 
ing famous pictures. : 

Art is nothing but doing a thing in. the best 
way it can be done. 

Each one of us can be an artist at his and her 
work. All we need do is put our whole heart, 
our whole enthusiasm, our whole souls, our 
whole talent into doing it with the greatest 
care, the greatest skill and the greatest effi- 
ciency we can command. 

Until we do this we can be neither success- 
ful nor contented, for Providence has ordained 
that, in order to be happy, we must do the best 
and the most we are capable of. 

Loafers, whether rich or poor, do not know 
true happiness, do not know the sense of sat- 
isfaction which comes from work well done 
and done with a will. 

Whether we find pleasure in our work or 
whether we find it a bore depends entirely upon 
our mental attitude towards it, not upon the 
task itself. ; 

Henry P. Davidson, the most famous of the 
J. P. Morgan & Company partners, once told 
me that his success was due chiefly to the fact 
that whatever job he held was to him always 
the best and most important job in the world 
and he therefore tried to fill it with all his 
might. 

Almost every conspicuously successful 
American owes his rise to having thrown him- 
self heartily into his work and to having done 
it better than ordinary—and usually to having 
done a great deal of it. 

Woolworth who finally controlled over 1,- 
000 stores, at one stage was considered a fail- 
ure. He won out because he worked with ex- 
traordinary determination to stick to it no 
matter what happened. 

Thomas E. Wilson, now head of one of Chi- 
cago’s great packing establishments, chose a 
job in the smelly stock yards when a young 
man, in preference to a job in a spic and span 
railway office, because he reasoned that, if he 
worked hard enough and diligently enough, 
there would be lots of opportunities for “doing 
things,” as he called it to me, in the stock 
yards. He made up his mind that he would en- 
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joy even the most grimy and distasteful phases 
of the stock yards work. Today he is a mil- 
lionaire. 

Much of the work in steel mills is far from 
easy, yet Charles M. Schwab was so anxious 
to get on that he gladly undertook any and 
every task assigned to him, stuck to it until he 
mastered it, and accomplished such results that 
he soon was spotted by the boss as a superior 
worker. Before he was thirty he had 7,000 
men under him. 

W. L. Douglas, now famous as a shoe manu- 
facturer, was set to work in a mean little 
garret when he was only seven years old, but 
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by and by he earned a reputation for being able 
to make better shoes than anyone else, and 
when he had saved enough money. to start a 
humble store of his own he did not want for 
trade. He found as much real joy in making an 
excellent pair of shoes as ever sculptor found 
in chiseling a famous statue. 

If you study the careers of eminently suc- 
cessful men you find that most of them began 
at the very bottom and had to work their way 
up by the sweat of their brow. They learned, 
however, to find deep joy in what they were 
doing, no matter how hard or monotonous the 
task. f 

It has been said that if-you can: make some- 
thing better than any other person can make it, 
even though it be only a mouse trap, the public 
will beat a path to your door to buy it. 

Promotion in every walk of life comes to 
those who demonstrate that they can do more 
and better work than” others—the promotions 
that sometimes come through “pull” are so 
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rare as to be nothing more than exceptions 
which prove the general rule. 

The trouble with many of us, especially 
when we are young, is that we feel impatient, 
we feel that we are not advanced fast enough, 
we feel that we do not receive the recognition 
we deserve. We first bcome impatient, then 
we become dissatisfied, and the dissaatisfied 
worker never can do the best either for him- 
self or for his employer. 

One quality which almost every successful 
man has practiced and one which is ranked 
above almost every other is stick-to-itiveness. 

Edison poh-poohs the idea that he has 
achieved so much because he is a “genius.” He 
once remarked very tartly to someone who re- 
ferred to him as being a born genius, “Nothing 
of the kind. Genius is only 1 per cent. inspira- 
tion and 99 per cent. perspiration.” He has 
sometimes conducted 50,000 experiments be- 
fore succeeding in getting an invention to 
work properly ! 

One of the richest oil men in America, Ed- 
ward L. Doheny, was a mining prospector for 
more than twenty years before he obtained any 
success. At forty he was not worth $40. But 
he never gave up. Year after year he plugged 
along, often sleeping in the open in wild coun- 
tries for weeks and even months on end. In 
ne years he rarely spent a night under a 
roof. i 

Theodore N. Vail, the railway mail clerk who 
is today head of the great Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem and who has had to handle hundreds of 
thousands of workers, declares that many 
young fellows make the mistake of wanting 
a raise in pay before they have earned it, 
whereas, he pointed out, an employer must first 
be convinced that a young man is worth more 
before more is given him. “Earning more 
than you are getting paid for, and keep on 
earning more, and sooner or later you will get 
what you are entitled to,” is his advice to every 
ambitious worker—and it is advice which he 
took to himself and acted upon when he was an 
employee. 

To get on become friends with your work. 


‘ Look upon it as the lever by which you can 


rise in the world. Look upon it as the most 
important job in the world and fill it with as 
great vim and verve and care as if the fate of 
the whole nation depends upon whether you do 
it well or do it poorly. 

An old fable says that the Lord once be- 
came disgusted because everybody: was com- 


(Continued on page 1067) 
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“With all thy getting, get Understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


Vol. IV, No. 6 


May 31, 1919 
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Does your house need repainting? Do it now. Do you 
contemplate building? Do it now. Have you in mind 
the purchase of a new automobile or a motor truck? 
Do it now. Are you thinking of buying some new fur- 
niture? Do it now. Have you a list of 
books you would like to buy for your 
library? Do it now. Have you been 
planning to extend your plant? Do it 
now. Will you have to order coal for 
next winter? Do it now. Now is the 
time to make useful expenditures. Now is the time to 
do everything within reason to provide work and add 
momentum to the wheels of business. Just as it was 
patriotic during the war emergency to refrain from 
spending a single extra dollar, and to withdraw at every 
point from competing with the Government for labor, 
today the patriotic thing to do is to jump in and hasten 
the restoration of business prosperity and the absorp- 
tion of idle workers. : 


BUY 
Now! 


This aggressive plan of action is likely to prove 
as profitable as patriotic. Whereas it was confidently 
expected that peace would bring a drastic fall in prices 
and in the cost of living, the conviction is daily growing 
that nothing of the kind is now likely to occur. It is 
significant that in almost every case where a wage dis- 
pute has gone to arbitration, even within recent 
weeks, substantial increases have been granted. The 
wage trend palpably is not swiftly downward. Nor, 
with a few notable exceptions, have the things we 
consume broken sharply in price. The merchant or 
other business man, therefore, who places orders now, 
the householder who starts building a new home, the 
company which begins making structural additions, or 
the railroad which starts needed extensions is not in 
grave danger of incurring serious loss by early collapse 
in costs. . 

Another consideration must be taken into account. 
While it is true that there is a good deal of unemploy- 
ment in New York, in several Eastern centers where 
war industries flourished, and in some towns throughout 
the country, there is likewise a scarcity of labor at a 
great many points, and particularly in agricultural 


regions. It begins to appear not only possible, but prob- 
able that we are moving towards the most acute and 
widespread scarcity of labor the United States has ever 
encountered. Every week thousands of able-bodied 
unskilled workers are pouring out of this country back 
to their native lands in Europe. And the reports are 
that this exodus will broaden as mdrine transportation 
facilities increase. Therefore, instead of the customary 
inflow of a million immigrants a year, we have not only 
been deprived of this army of new recruits to our labor 
ranks during the last four years, but we are steadily 
losing thousands of those who arrived before the war. 
When we consider also that there has been inordinate 
expansion of the nation’s industrial activities, and that 
we promise in the near future to enter a period of 
extraordinary business prosperity, the outlook for ob- 
taining adequate numbers of workers becomes far from 
bright. 

Whatever work you have in mind doing, whatever 
orders you have in mind placing, whatever money you 
have in mind spending, be patriotic and do it now. 
Procrastination may prove costly in more senses-than 
one. Prosperity and Bolshevism do not flourish side 
by side. 

* * * 


By all means have Congress meet March 5 instead of on the first 
‘Monday in December. Now that we're regulating everything and 
everyone, let’s include Presidents. 

ok * * 


One man in New York has made well over $10,000,000 
from oil fields during the last two years. He was a 
Westerner, well brought up, educated and always suc- 
cessful in business. He never allowed the swift business 
pace to drive out of him his love of 


«a 


. things cultural, particularly music. 
a When wealth began to pour in upon him 
NEW SOURCE in unimagined floods, it was brought 
OF JOY 


home to him, by a little personal inci- 
dent, that no proper value was -placed 
upon music at one of the nation’s best known colleges 
for.women. He discovered that musical ability counted 
for nothing, either in gaining admission or winning di- 
plomas at the college. It was taught perfunctorily and 
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halfheartedly to those who insisted upon having it. 

Feeling strongly that music was of more value to 
many of the young women than were some of the sub- 
jects painstakingly taught, this man decided to remedy 
matters. He arranged to engage the best talent in 
New York to give a musicale at the college. The effect 
upon the whole college was instantaneous and amazing. 
The faculty discovered next day that the college sing- 
ing was entered into with a zest and a swing utterly 
unknown before. Not only so, but the young women 
voted that they had derived more benefit from this one 
artistic entertainment than from any other ever given 
them. 

The letters received by the originator of the idea 
afforded him a joy he had rarely experienced. The par- 
ents of one student sent him a letter they had received 
from their daughter, telling of what this taste of the 
finest music had brought to her life and to the lives of 
her chums. The benefactor remarked to one of his 
friends, “This letter is worth to me more than the 
whole thing cost.” He is now bent upon inducing the 
college to give music an adequate rating in its curricu- 
lum. He has become a trustee. More, he has planned 
to give the girls a whole series of musical treats similar 
to the original one. The spending of no part of his 
wealth has yielded him quite the same joy as the spend- 


ing of the few thousand dollars that this is costing him. 
* a * 

I once asked a man how he had cultivated his wonderful con- 
sideration for others, and he replied: “I often picture myself about to 
have my eyes closed for me and asking myself then, ‘what would I do 
with my life if I had a chance to live it over again?” I’m trying to 
have as few deathbed regrets as possible.” 


° * a * 
The building boom is on. 
a a 2K 


Three of the foremost bankers in America have just 
returned from Europe, namely, Henry P. Davison, of 
J. P. Morgan & Company, Frank A. Vanderlip, presi- 
dent of the National City Bank, and Seward Prosser, 

president of the Bankers’ Trust Com- 


pany. Here is the impression gathered _ 


ioe from talking with them: The condition 
LOOKING TO of the principal countries on the con- 
AMERICA 


tinent of Europe is appalling beyond 
comprehension of Americans who have 
not been brought face to face with the wreckage 
wrought by war. The eyes and heart of Europe are 
turned towards America for financial and material suc- 
cor. The task of reconstruction will be so costly and so 


vast, and the financial position of the countries them- 


selves is so exhausted, that the mere extending of a 
series of individual, independent loans by American 
banks or bankers could not prove at all adequate. 
First concern and solicitude is felt for France, and 
it is urged that comprehensive, systematic, scientific 
steps be taken to rehabilitate that wonderful nation. 
The suggestion is made that the United States Govern- 
ment lend its sympathetic approval of the selection of 





a small committee of the ablest and best-known bankers 
and business men in the United States to proceed to 
France to investigate the entire situation, gather all 
possible data, analyze the total requirements, and then 
seek to make a large-scale arrangement with the 
French Government for the furnishing by American 


bankers and the public of the money and the materials 


necessary to place France firmly on its feet. . It is not 
suggested that the United States Government should 
supply the money, but it is emphasized that any such 
plan must have the most cordial endorsement and moral 
support of Washington. . 

Isolated loans, even of magnitude, would be like 
handing France a few bricks with which to build a 
gigantic structure. 
sensibly and fully, there must, it is pointed out, be 
furnished, not a few bricks, but materials and money, 
particularly money, on a scale far beyond the present 
reckoning of the American public. Left to themselves, 
deserted by America, it is declared that the nations of 
Europe would sink into unimagined difficulties, and, 
as a corollary, play havoc with America’s whole export 
trade. Viewed strictly as a business proposition, these 
brainy bankers emphasize that America must under- 
take European reconstruction with the same vigor, the 
same enthusiasm and on the same scale as it under- 
took the waging of war. 

England, it is agreed, has not gone to pieces. She 
is still virile financially, industrially and commercially. 
Her people have not lost heart. The country has not 
been ravaged by war. Her debt is colossal, but not 
crushing. She is already rebuilding her industries and 
her foreign commerce with characteristic, bulldog de- 
termination. She will not have to call upon the United 
States to rescue her. 

* * + 


Will Congress please pass the Lane bill to enable soldiers to take 
up farming? 
* * * 


In the heat and stress and turmoil of the daily struggle don’t 
forget to smile once in a while. 
* * * 


There has been another shameful fleecing of the 
“lambs” by the Sinclair Oil gamblers. The stock of 
Sinclair Gulf was knocked down from $62 a share to 
$42 a share with lightning rapidity, and then marked 

up again to $62 a share, all within two 


CAN’T THE hours. This occurred, not on the floor 
STOCK 

EXCHANGE of the New York Stock Exchange, but 
PUNISH in the Curb market, where this partic- 
THE GUILTY? wlar member of Harry F. Sinelair’s 


speculative family is gambled in. The 

rumor is, however, that this disgraceful piece of flim- 

flamming of the public was perpetrated by Stdek Ex- 
change interests. é 

The disgraceful episode has brought such “odium 

upon “Wall Street” that it would be well if the Stock 

Exchange governors could run to earth those who were 


If the task is to be accomplished . 
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Walked Out on Him 


—Phila. Record | 
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—Baltimore Sun 
Best Time to Put Out a Fire is Before It Starts 
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Turn Off the Juice! 


—Baltimore Sun 
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guilty of such jobbery and robbery, and, if one or more 


.of its own members were found to have done the dirty 


work, then there should be exposure and expulsion, 
especially as Sinclair Oil, a twin stock, is listed on the 
Exchange. In the days when bucketshops luxuriated 
all over the land, this species of swindling was’ fre- 
quently resorted to; that is, everything was rigged for 
the sudden marking down of a stock five or ten points 
before anyone but the schemers could act. In this way 
customers of bucketshops as well as speculators carry- 
ing the stock on margin were wiped out, and fat profits 
pocketed by unscrupulous gamblers. 

Some of the Sinclair gang, however, went far be- 
yond the usual five or ten point raid. They sent the 
stock down twenty points, a fall of thirty per cent. 
of its quoted value. That the coup in Sinclair Gulf 
should be doubly flagrant, was perhaps natural, in view 
of the genesis and early record as gamblers of some 
of those who brought Sinclair Oil into being. To 
gamble riotously out West, and to flimflam the public 
by such methods as those recently indulged in, is a very 
different matter. So far as I have been able to learn, 
the Sinclair people have real properties, and ought to 
be able to give their security holders a square deal. 
This being so, it is exceptionally unfortunate that the 
trading in the shares cannot be conducted in an orderly 
instead of a disorderly, disgraceful manner. 

aK * 2 


It is more worth while to take pains to be agreeable to those 
under you than to those over you. Neither fawn nor growl. 
* * a 


It is not incumbent upon you to be shiningly successful. It is in- 
cumbent upon you to be kind. 


* * * 
On May 17, 1919, 427 years after Columbus crossed the 
Atlantic by sailing ship, an American naval seaplane 
crossed in the air. This historic feat is but a merited 
testimony of the inventive genius, the unexcelled or- 

ganizing ability, and the all-round 

efficiency of the masterminds of Amer- 


HURRAH ica’s Navy and America’s aeronautic 
FOR OUR ; ‘ A tebe 
NAVY! industry. There was little preliminary 


shouting and no preliminary bragging. 
A month before the epochal trip was 
undertaken the American public scarcely knew it was 
to be attempted, whereas there eame black-headlined 
stories daily from Newfoundland that certain British 
flyers were ready to fly off for Europe in course of the 
next hour or two. While all eyes were on the British 
adventurers, whose preparations and plans looked— 
and proved—foolhardy, the American Navy unostenta- 
tiously, but industriously and intelligently threw a 
wireless-equipped bridge of vessels from shore to shore, 
released its finest seaplanes on the first part of their 
flight and then, almost before the world realized what 
was happening, news was flashed from the Azores that 
American naval airmen had landed there. 
There was nothing foolhardy about the American 








achievement. Everything was planned with cool, cal- 
culated care from start to finish of the aerial voyage. 
Nothing was left to chance. The flight became largely 
a problem of mathematics, so minutely was every fact 
and factor calculated. 

This achievement cannot fail to give an incalcul- 
able impetus to public interest in flying. It will also 
stimulate, as nothing could have done, the development 
of the aircraft industry in this country. Is there any- 
thing to hinder America from attaining the place in 
airship building which'‘it has already attained in auto- 
mobile building? One’s imagination is fired by a look 
into the future. The motor industry in a comparatively 
few years has risen to second or third place among our 
greatest industries, affording a livelihood, directly or 
indirectly, to several millions of men, women and chil- 
dren, and, as a by-product, raising a large crop of 
millionaires and multi-millionaires. 

Will the building of airships not duplicate this re- 
cord withn the next decade or two? 


* * * 


The collapse of Governmental price-fixing is not an unmixed 
misfortune. It’s time we leaned less on Washington to do things for 
us. 

* * * 
The eighteen-months’ old ruffian in our home recently 
addressed himself to the task of demolishing his crib 
and succeeded so well that it had to be sent away for re- 


construction. He was put into his three-year-old 
brother’s larger and stronger crib, the 
latter going temporarily to a full-sized 
WE ARE bed. Instead of the expected stormy 
ALL LIKE : . ‘ 
THIS protest against their separation, into 


. different rooms, both were inexpress- 

ibly overjoyed. The younger fellow 

went into positive ecstasy. I couldn’t understand it— 

until, in his own language, he let me know that he felt 

he had received wonderful promotion. He assured me 

that he was now a “big boy, big like brudder,” and 

brother was also joyously thrilled by the thought that 
he was now a “big man like daddy.” 

Well, now, aren’t we all pretty much like that? We 
all like to feel that we are growing in importance, that 
we are making progress, that we are rising in the 
world. We also like to change from a small crib to a 
larger, the crib in our case.usually taking the form of a 
more pretentious home. To us, who feel we are so wise, 
the little things that tickle children are-so childish and 
unimportant. But, after all, are not most of the things 
that tickle grown-ups also childish and unimportant? 
More can be got out of life, and more put into the world 
by some souls who live in humble abodes, than by many 
who live in palaces. Whether we own a string of auto- 
mobiles or a Ford, or no automobile at all is not of 
supreme moment, and does not greatly affect our worth 
as human beings. 

I know some rich men whose chief ambition it is 
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to worm their way into capital-S Society, and whose 
life is made miserable by their womenfolk because of 
the slow progress made towards this goal. To me, that 
ambition is the veriest childishness. There lately died 
a multi-millionaire, whose dominating ambition was to 
add a certain number of millions‘to those he already 
possessed—or, more truthfully speaking, those millions 
which already possessed him. I could feel nothing but 
contempt for him, so childish, so futile, so barren, so 
inconsequential did his aim appear in my sight. 

In South Africa many Kaffirs, and Zulus and Hot- 
tentots are given such names as “Sixpence,” “Tues- 
day,” “Wings,” etc. It is a favorable dodge on the part 
of employers when one of these servants wants more 
pay to tell him that he can have something better, 
that his name will be changed. I personally have 
known numbers of cases where the mere changing of 
a Kaffir’s name from “Sixpence” to “Shilling” pleased 
him infinitely more than any raise in wages. I used 
to laugh over such exhibitions of childishness. 

Yet, these South African incidents flashed into my 
mind when a celebrated Briton confided to me his ex- 
periences with the British Government leaders who 
wanted to have him pay $50,000 for a Peerage. He 
had refused a mere Knighthood, which was offered him 
in recognition of his services. He let them know that 
he considered the price rather stiff, but, even so, negoti- 
ations were started. Then the war came and he per- 
formed so conspicuously valuable patriotic work that, 
without price, he was made not only a Lord, but, later, 
a Viscount. 

When you get down to the bottom of things, is 
there so very much difference between the eighteen- 
months’ old child’s being made exuberantly happy over 
“promotion” to a larger crib, and the Kaffir’s joy over 
having his name changed from a smaller coin to a 
larger, and the business giant who aspired to have his 
name prefixed with the word “Lord” instead of “Mr.?” 
We are all children. We all have a vain streak. The 
things that loom momentous to some of us look only 
silly baubles in the eyes of some others. That notable 
Briton, when telling me of his dickering over a title, 
saw the funny side of it, and told me that for his own 
part he would not give a penny for a Peerage or even 
a Dukedom, but that his family, like the children with 
Castoria, wouldn’t be happy till they got it. Not long 
ago, I confided my chief ambition to a very prominent 
banker, and he laughed outright at me, told me it was 
time I woke up, and that I was a blank fool not to quit 
running a magazine and go after sheer moneymaking. 
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Inwardly I was laughing at him, because I well knew 
that his overpowering ambition, now that he is greasily 
wealthy, is to have his family shine in Society. 

The moral of all this? I don’t know. Except per- 
haps that it is well for each one of us to realize that 
he (or she) is very much of a child, and that it behooves 
us all to walk humbly and not be too censorious or 
superior when judging another’s aspirations. Child- 
ishness is not a wholly condemnable trait. Does not 
the Bible with much fundamental truth say something 
like this, “Unless ye become as one of these, my little 
children, ye shall in no wise enter the Kingdom of 


Heaven?” 
* * * 


To “hands across the sea” we are now adding “wings across the 
” 


sea. 
* * * 


Don’t simply see how you can “put in the day.” See how much 
you can put into the day. 
* * 


Should I be ashamed to write this? I know the proper 
thing would be for me to adopt a cold, judicial attitude 
and utter words of solemn condemnation. Yet, some- 
how, I can’t. I have in mind the unceremonious treat- 
ment which soldiers have been meting 
out to red-flag gentry in New York and 


he * a at certain other places. It is very, very 
EDITORIAL wrong, of course, for soldiers or any one 


else to take the law into their own hands, 
forcibly tear down red flags, upset the 
soap boxes of anarchistic orators, and in other ways 
express more physically than legally their attitude 
towards incendiaries who want this country turned into 
a second Russia. Instead of tearing down red flags, etc., 


‘ the soldiers should politely suggest to the nearest police- 


man that the ranters are urging lawlessness and request 
that the policeman make an arrest. 

But, honestly now, are you astonished that any 
group of soldiers who have suffered untold hardships 
and risked their lives to make this and other countries 
safe to live in—can you blame such men, I say, for allow- 
ing their indignation to get the better of their judg- 
ment? Can you blame them so very much for tumbling 
a loud-mouthed Bolshevik off his soap box? Many of 
these Bolshevik fanatics preach force. Very well. 
Surely they should not complain if a little dose of their 
own medicine is applied to them. 

The thing is wrong, we all must admit. And yet— 
well, wouldn’t any judge on the bench be warranted in 
making the sentence imposed upon a Bolshevik exhorter 
of lawlessness quite a little heavier than the sentence 
of the soldiers who compelled him to shut up? 


Another article describing the successful operation of John Leitch’s ‘‘Industrial 
Democracy” plan which prevents all labor discontent, will be 








published in our next issue. 
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lomatic organization that may be far- 
reaching. It has tended to withdraw the 
taint of politics and partisanship from our 
State Department and foreign representatives. 

From the commencement of America’s en- 
tanglement in the European quarrel, both Sec- 
retary of State Lansing and Counsellor Polk 
very determinedly eliminated politics from the 
activities of the Department. The politicians 
were offended successively by the appoint- 
ments of William Phillips, Republican, as Third 
Assistant Secretary, and his later promotion to 
First Assistant Secretary; by the selection of 
Lester H. Loolsey, Republican, as Solicitor; 
and of Henry Prather Fletcher, Republican, as 
Ambassador to Mexico. These men all were 
experienced in our diplomatic corps and their 
politics was not allowed to obstruct their eleva- 
tion to higher responsibilities. 

The same principle prevailed when the Allies 
decided to recognize the Government of Po- 
land; the United States designated Hugh S. 
Gibson, who had risen through all the grades 
of our diplomatic secretaryships to minister 
plenipotentiary. 

These are promising events, inducing con- 
tinuity of policy and action as well as effi- 
ciency and increased prestige for our diplo- 
matic corps. 

Of course, stabilization of our diplomatic 
organization is a matter for gradual develop- 
ment. Heaven knows, no good American could 
pray to have all the remaining Bryan ap- 
pointees given a permanent patent to their 
jobs; nor could we tolerate the thought that 
all of our future Ambassadors and*.Ministers 
plenipotentiary are to come from the ranks of 
the socially expert young things who now 
adorn our embassies and legations as Secre- 
taries. 

Never was the business of diplomacy so im- 
portant to America. Never was it of so much 
concern to the business men of America. 


T HE war has had an effect upon our dip- 


Business Men Replacing Litterateurs 


Under the compulsion of the war some of 
the refinements of diplomacy vanished, never 
to return. The requirements of the war were 
requirements that the trained industrial leaders 
of America were most competent to meet. This 
was fully recognized at Washington and was 
indicated in the personnel of the war bureaus. 
The business of the war was conducted by men 
like Schwab, Hurley, Bedford, Replogle, 
Dwight Morrow, Stettinius, Tripp, Rosenwald, 
Ryan, Baruch, McCormick, and countless oth- 
ers who had gained their education in the 
school of business. Men of this type were pre- 
ponderant in practically every new organiza- 
tion built up during the war. 

The same character ruled in the demands 
made upon our representatives abroad. These 
men were called upon to handle large respon- 
sibilities of administration which oveérshad- 
owed the more delicate duties that had de- 
veloped upon them before. Those who had 
had business experience had cause to thank 
their stars for it a thousand times over. 

It is no secret in Washington that the State 
Department rates Ira Nelson Morris, Chicago 
business man, and our Minister to Sweden, as 
one of the most efficient members of our dip- 
lomatic corps. His case typifies the measure 
of helpfulness which a business man in dip- 
lomacy derives from his business training. - 

Morris’ job at Stockholm made a variety of 
demands upon him. All of these were practical 
demands for sure appraisement and quick de- 
cision. His primary duties perhaps were with 
the material matters that came up relating to 
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Fitness of Business Leaders for 
Diplomatic Positions 
Proved in War 


By T. F. LOGMAS 


trade in foodsttffs and supplies and shipping. 
No one not a business man could have handled 
them as well as he did. A man without the 
background of business experience inevitably 
would have bungled sooner or later in these 
business dealings to an extent that could rot 





© Paul Thompson 
IRA NELSON MORRIS 


Chicago business man and our Ambassador to 
Sweden, who distinguished himself by his practical 
: business methods in handling the involved food and 
shipping problems in Stockholm during the war. 


have been redeemed by the exercise of the 
most expert diplomacy. 

Morris distinguishd himself also by his 
ability to get real information as to develop- 
ments in Germany and Russia. He was the 
American Government’s best news source on 
these two countries. Some of the things he 
did to get in touch with the real situation in 
Berlin or Petrograd might have shocked the 
sensibilities of a trained diplomatic secretary, 
but he thought only of results. 

Similarly, he went headlong into support of 
the Creel Committee’s foreign work. He has 
been praised by the Creel representatives for 
giving them the best assistance and co-operation 
of any American diplomatic representative. 
That work was vital—not only the plans for 
penetrating Russian and Central Empires, 





OMATS FROM BUSINESS 


which were based on Stockholm, but the work 
in Sweden itself. Sweden began the war with 
a well recognized slant toward the Teutonic 
cause, and it came out, long before the armis- 
tice, strongly pro-Ally. 

Another sturdy American business man who 
was on the frontier of American diplomacy was 
our Ambassador to Russia, David R. Fraricis, 
of St. Louis. Francis dealt with the changing 
problems of the early days of the Russian up- 
heaval with a directness and sanity that would 
have reaped him large rewards of credit in less 
cataclysmic times. He kept his head and acted 
quickly with an eye to the essentials of the 


_ changing situation. No man could have done 


more, and Mr. Francis is credited by the State 
Department with having done the best job 
possible. 


Hard Business Sense Essential 


Ambassador Sharp at Paris had barely made 
a good beginning when the Army and Navy 
invaded the realm of diplomacy and established 
direct contact with the French fighting and 
supply forces. His business intelligence had 
only a restricted field for demonstration. John 
W. Garrett, Baltimore banker, Minister to Hol- 
land; Albert G. Schmedeman, Wisconsin mer- 
chant and banker, Minister to Norway, and 
Joseph E. Williard, Virginia Corporation Com- 
missioner and real estate dealer, are other 
American business men who during the war 
gave demonstrations of the suitability of 
American business men for the business of 
diplomacy. 

The achievements of American business men 
in war diplomacy can be counted upon to im- 
press future Washington Administrations 
when called upon to appoiit new ambassadors 
and ministers. Even more important still is 
the character of the job to be performed by the 
appointees in the coming years of peace. The 
work of diplomacy for a generation or more 
will be, in large measure, concerned with the 
business details of unravelling the war en- 
tanglements. Matters of financing, of collect- 
ing indemnities, of refunding bonded interna- 
tional debts, of trade and commerce, will con- 
stitute the bulk of our diplomatic work in 
Europe. 

This will be true of our relation with our 
allies, but even more true with respect to Ger- 
many and Austria. More than anything else, 
the Ambassadorship at Berlin and Vienna and 
eventually at Petrograd will require the abil- 
ities of a highly trained business executive. 

Business men, it cannot be doubted, are dis- 
tined to displace lawyers and literary gentle- 
men at the helm of American diplomacy. 





The greatest crime left in the world today 
is trade unionism in its present form. 

The trade unionist must remember that he 
is only a part of the community. 

One day labor, when it exerts its full energy, 
will inherit the greatest dividend in the world. 

To belong to a trade union should be a 
guarantee of proficiency. Today it is only a 
guarantee of a slow worker. 

Labor’s eyes are clogged as well as its 
hands. 

The only leader worthy of the name is one 
whose sole object is the raising of the ideals 
and status of the worker from the degradation 
in which his officials have placed him. 

Trade unionism is the nearest approach to 
slavery in the world. 

Labor is gradually becoming aware of the 
folly of its leaders and will yet be turned.— 
Sir Charles Allom. 
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WORLD-FAMOUS AFTER MANY DEFEATS 


POORLY-EDUCATED youth told a 

famous Pittsburgh scientist that he 

wanted to learn industrial chemistry. 
“You wotld only waste your time. There is 
nothing in it. Drop it,” was the discouraging 
reply. 

Undaunted, the young man later went to 
New York, tramped up and down Broadway, 
into side streets and along avenues, knocked 
in vain for admittance to some establishment 
where he could follow his bent. Nobody 
wanted him at any salary or even at no salary. 
Today he is bracketed in chemical circles with 
Faraday and Crookes. 

He has invented, or created, an absolutely 
new substance now used throughout the whole 
world, his sales of it reaching millions of dol- 
lars a year. ; 

Another entirely new material created by 
him is being used to the extent of almost 50,- 
000,000 pounds a year, notwithstanding that 
its price is in the neighborhood of only $240 
a ton contrasted with the price of $880,000 a 
ton paid for it when first created. 

By another stroke of his wizardry he pro- 
duced artificially a material which was so 
scarce that specimens of it were found as a 
rule only in museums, its cost being $2,500 a 
pound. It now is in wide demand at ten or 
twelve cents a pound. 

He has plants of his own on the continent of 
Europe, in Britain and in America. 

The tax gatherer this year will tap him on 
the shoulder and ask him to hand over perhaps 
a million dollars. 

Without his inventions, the General Electric 
Company, the Westinghouse Electric Company 
and similar enterprises manufacturing tung- 
sten lamps would have had to close down dur- 
ing the war. 

Without one of his inventions this country 
could not have produced poisonous gases to 
outdo the Germans. 

One of the first German aeroplanes shot 
down in England was found to Se using one 
of the substances brought into being by him, 
the Huns having captured his Belgium plant 
and installed his German agents to run it. 


A Modern Wizard 


He can take a speck of soot and split it into 
approximately a billion particles—every one 
of which, it is astounding to the layman to 
learn, although utterly invisible to the naked 
eye, can be seen to be constantly moving, ap- 
parently alive, when examined under an ultra 
miscroscope. 

He can suspend these particles permanently 
in liquids, they being so small as to defy the 
law of gravity. * 

His magical particles have enabled him to 
produce a lubricant far superior to any oil that 
ever came from a refinery. 

There was a notable gathering at the Society 
of Chemical Industry, New York section, the 
other day when the portrait of the recipient of 
the highest honor awarded in the United 
States for chemical research was unveiled. It 
was the-portrait of the young man who trudged 
the streets of New York looking for a job. 

Today he is perfecting an appliance which, 
at the cost of only a few dollars, will insure 
abselutely pure water for every family using 
it in the country. 

Finally, his activities have given no fewer 

than seven new words to the Century Dic- 
tionary. 

This man is Edward G. Achescn, of Acheson- 
Graphite, Carborundum, Oildag, Aquadag, Sil- 
ixicon, and Egyptianized Clay fame, chemist. 
scientist, inventor, manufacturer, recipient of 


How Penniless Inventor Became 
Captain of Industry and 
Benefactor of Race 
By B. C. FORBES 


titles, honors and tribute on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 
Romance? 
Dr. Acheson’s life story is a fact-romance 
not evolved in a tiovelist’s brain, but romance 
formed of reality. 


Why He Has Succeeded 


When a boy he heard of the Rumford Medal, 
awarded by the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences for the most notable contribution 
to the science of heat or light, and he said 
to himself, “I mean to win the Rumford Medal 
some day.” Years passed. He stood before 
a great gathering of the Academy, told the as- 
sembled scientists of his boyhood ambition, 
and, pointing to what he held in his hand, 


WOULDN’T STAY LICKED 

Most men have had to overcome some big 
difficulty before reaching the open highway to 
success. Edward G. Acheson ran into difficulty 
and defeat a dozen times———but he refused to 
stay licked. Penniless, his health impaired, his 
friends deserters, he began all over again time 
after time. Finally, victory came. His guiding, 
sustaining motto has been; “If your purpose is 
a worthy one, it is possible of accomplishment.” 
His achievements have bracketed him with Fara- 
day and Crookes. 











added: “And now you have just handed me the 
Rumford Medal.” 

The secret of this meager-schooled youth? 

Stick-to-itiveness, Never-say-dieness. Inces- 
sant industry. Refusal to remain defeated. 
Physical, mental and visual alertness ; constant 
eagerness to discern effects and to ascertain 
causes. Patience infinite. An insatiable desire 
to accomplish something of benefit to the 
world. aes 

“If your purpose is a worthy one it is pos- 
sible of accomplishment.” That is the guiding 
and sustaining maxim of Dr. Acheson. He be- 
lieves that the unseen moving powers of the 
universe are on the side of right and that, 
“there is a divinity that shapes our ends, rough 
hew them as we will.” The accomplishing of a 
purpose, however, may, usually does, cost sac- 
rifice. 

“If the young man could only assimilate very 
early in his life the fact that merely to live and 
eat and drink and sleep and then die is not 
enough but that he must rob himself of many 
of the pleasures usually taken up by young 
men, if he means to make his life of the high- 
est possible use to the world, he would set his 
foot on the pathway to accomplish something 
worth while. There is no harm in billiards or 
pool or in dancing, baseball or card playing, or 
any one of the scores of different diversions 
and recreations open to young men. The na- 
tural inclination usually is to devote a large 
part of the leisure hours of young manhood 
to such pleasures. But the youth who is really 
earnest in his ambition to do something worth- 
while will discipline himself to resist such 
temptations during his early, formative years, 
for the whole fate of a man is largely determ- 
ined by how he utilizes his plastic years. He 
may be restricted by circumstances, by en- 





vironment, by family ties in his selection of his 
daily work, but every young man, particularly 
nowadays, has many hours that he can call his 
own, and it is how he chooses to use these 
hours that counts most and tells most. 

“Why should I forego a generous round of 
amusement and pleasure and recreation? 
What’s the use? What is there in it? What 
difference does it make in the end? There are 
no rewards, are there, to compensate a fel- 
low for denying himself a pretty good time 
when he is young? These questions, very na- 
turally and pardonably, may be asked—indeed, 
they are often asked—by young men. Now, 
as a matter of fact, the rewards are well worth- 
while. There are three main rewards for 
meritorious achievement, namely, money, the 
appreciation of one’s fellow men, and the satis- 
faction that comes from the sense of having 
done one’s best to advance the wellbeing of 
your fellowmen. 

“The chief value of the financial reward con- 
sists in enabling a man to build and develop 
and expand and multiply his activities and thus 
serve a greater and greater number of his fel- 
low men. I say ‘serve’ because every legitimate 
form of activity is a form of service. There- 
fore, money honorably earned in a useful pur- 
suit, is to be regarded as a reward, since it 
enables you to enlarge your usefulness. 


Patience Important Asset 


“On this point may I say that I believe every 
youth should strive, even in his boyhood days, 
to set up for himself some goal. He should 
try early to fix for himself a set purpose. He 
should .endeavor to map out a career. His 
guiding principle—this is not preaching: it is 
sound business sense—should be, not how can 
I make the most money, but what is the great- 
est service I can render to the world, how can 
I accomplish most for the benefit of my fellow 
men? Ifa young man’s dominating thought 
is how he can put most into the world, he will, 
in time, by adhering unfalteringly to his 
worthy purpose, and refusing to give up no 
matter how often failure overtakes him, get 
out of the world probably far more than he 
ever dreamed. If the putting in part is at- 
tended to with all the energy and enthusiasm 
and strength and determination he can muster, 
the taking-out part will take care of itself. 
In other words, if he tills, sows and cultivates 
the ground intelligently, industriously and with 
everlasting patience, in time the right kind 
of a crop will be raised. 

“The patience part is tremendously import- 
ant. History records few great careers which 
were not marked in their earlier stages by in- 
ordinate, almost superhuman difficulties and 
trials, calling for immeasurable courage and 
faith. Every victory costs.” 

The youth Acheson used to lie awake at 
night pondering what he could do for the 
world. Something told him that his field and 
his forte lay in industrial chemistry, in apply- 
ing science to accomplishing useful results. And 
as showing the stuff of which he was made, it 
should be recorded that he gave up a salary of 
$2,000 a year for a weekly wage of $7.50 in order 
that he might adhere to the principle he had laid 
down for himself. Later on he refused much 
larger salaries because the duties would take 
him away frora experimentation, from expand- 
ing his knowledge, from following his Holy 
Grail. Having resolved to steer ‘his course by 
the Star of Usefulness, he refused to be allured 
away by mere money. 

Yet, the life stories of successful Americans 
contain few which parallel the discourage- 
ments, the disappointments, the hardships, both 
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physical and financial, Edward Goodrich Ache- 
son encountered not only as a youth, but even 
through his thirties and into his forties. Let 
ius now trace briefly his checkered career. 

Humble enough was the birthplace, in 1856, 
of Edward G. Acheson—at the back of the 
parental grocery store at Washington, Pa., 
where his father, of an ancient Scottish family 
that came to America via Ireland, had been 
raised. There was little money in storekeep- 
ing, and the Achesons moved to Monticello, 
Pa., where the father was made manager of a 
furnace in which an uncle was interested. A 
crude school was conducted by a neighboring 
farmer, and after desultory tuition there, Edward 
proceeded to a more pretentious scholastic in- 
stitution. Before he was sixteen he had formed 
some conception of what he-wanted to do and 
be, His ability as a mathematician won him 
local fame when he calculated with exactitude 
what length of cable would be required for a 
new ferry rope across a river. 

He had visions of a well-rounded college 
education, when crash! The memorable panic 
of 1873 hit the Achesons as it hit thousands of 
others, and though he had had only three years’ 
real schooling, Edward, now over sixteen, was 
called home to earn his living. 

He was installed as timekeeper at the fur- 
nace. But his mind and heart reached out to 
things mathematical and mechanical. His 
father pointed out to him the need of an im- 
proved means of boring holes for blasting, and 
Edward set to work with such effect that be- 
fore his seventeenth birthday the United States 
Patent Office contained an application for a 
patent on “Improvements in Process of Mining 
Coal, Ore, Clay, etc. etc.” The machine 
worked but was cumbersome to handle and did 
not therefore cause any furore. Yet, years 
later, he ran across his invention doing efficient 
work as a drilling machine in a machine shop. 
His father died before the panic had run its 
course and his wife and six children were left 
in poor circumstances. The new and strange 
and weird thing known as electricity fascin- 
ated this young mechanic of a mathematical 
and inventive turn of mind. He rigged up gal- 
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vanic batteries, silverplated cheap yellow metal 
watches, and sold them at a modest profit. 


Fate now buffeted him from pillar to post, 
from clerking in a country store to assisting 
a railway construction gang. While on this 
last job he met a man who was interested in 
a patented apparatus for regulating the supply 
of water for steam boilers and for giving an 
alarm by whistle when the water became 
dangerously low in the boiler. Young Ache- 
son was enthusiastic over it. He induced a 
relative to join him in buying the right to the 
patent for Allezheny County, Pa., for a thou- 
sand dollars, the relative lending Edward his 
half. Full of dreams, the youth rented an 
upstairs room in Pittsburgh and on the glass 
door painted prominently the name of the firm, 
Acheson & Allison. After infinite work, worry 
and discouragement the total sales reached 
only two machines, he fell into arears at the 
cheap restaurant where he took his extremely 
frugal meals, and was finally forced to rub 
the bright sign off the door, the contents of the 
office-bedroom going to the restaurant keeper. 

A stool behind a ticket window on the Alle- 
gheny Valley Railroad was his next post. Here 
his already acute powers of observation en- 
abled him to note intelligently what was going 
on in the then active petroleum developments. 
All this time he was the opposite of idle. Early 
and late he applied himself to mathematics. 
to engineering problems and to the study of 
railroading. When only twenty-one he moved 
from his ticket-selling stool to the position of 
resident engineer of the division of a narrow 
gauge railroad then under construction from 
Bradford, Pa., to Olean, N. Y. Thie life was 
rough but healthy. His boarding house and 
headquarters were in a forest shanty; his bed 
consisted of a large box filled with straw; 
on winter mornings he often found an extra 
cover over his bed—a cover of snow—all ablu- 
tions had to be done outside, often only after a 
thick coat of ice had been broken to get at the 
water; and the food was not of Delmonico 
variety. 

The railroad building over, he got a job as 





tank gauger with a Standard Oil subsidiary. 
The 6nly man who could work out, from the 
measurements supplied, the exact contents of 
a tank was the superintendent, but Ed. Ache- 
son decided that he was mathematician enough 
and had industry enough not only to figure out 
the capacity of one or a few tanks, but to com- 
pile a sort of ready reckoner, a set of tables 
from which the capacity of any size or shape 
or construction of tank could be rapidly and 
easily computed. He sent to New York, hada 
very strong leather covered book of 600 pages 
made, with this printed title, “Tank Gaugers’ 
Pocket Tables, Circumference and Diameter of 
Circles, Barrels per Inch, Deadwood Tables, 
Etc., E. G. Acheson, Bradford, Pa., August, 
1887.” I have seen this unique book. It con- 
tains a staggering mass of figures representing 
incalculable labor. When the superintendent 
discovered what his ambitious lieutenant was 
doing he promptly discharged him! 

Undismayed by this condemnable exhibition 
of jealousy, Acheson quickly found another 
engineering post, but his dismissal and the 
circumstances had come to the ears of higher 
ups in the Standard Oil subsidiary and he was 
reinstated—on condition, however, that he 
turn over to the narrow-minded superinten- 
dent the offending volume while in the com- 
pany’s employ. But Justice was not asleep; 
some time later the superintendent’s figuring 
was found inaccurate when compared with 
Acheson’s and this time it was the superinten- 
dent who was dismissed. 

Meanwhile, electricity continued to cast its 
spell over the young man. He read everything 
written on the subject, experimented extensively 
and devised plans for a small dynamo, which, 
however, was not an unqualified success. When 
twenty-four he resolved to get into the elec- 
trical field by hook or by crook. It was then 
that he came to New York and without result 
canvassed every electrical establishment he 
could locate. 

Off to Menlo Park, the scene of Edison’s 
labors, he went, determined to get a job there 
even if he had to work at office-boy’s wages. 

(Continued on page 1066) 





These buildings of Acheson Companies are a monument to daring. Dr. Acheson ordered a thousand horespower of Niagara Falls electric energy and erected a 
large plant at the very time he was unable to dispose of half the product of his then existing puny plant. His faith was abundantly justified. 
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Count von Brockdorff-Ran- 
tzau, head of the German 
Peace Mission and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, who will 
sign the peace treaty for the 
new German Government at 
Versailles. The entire dele- 
gation consists of about 
forty members, stncluding 
the other plenipotentiaries 
and military and naval 
experts, 


Directors of the French-American Banking Corporation, a recently incorporated co mbinati 
France. The banks participating in the combination are the Comptoir d’Escompte de Paris, 
of Boston. This combination is a new departure, it being the first instance where @ prominent 
so closely in such an undertaking. Another feature lies in the fact that all three, associates 
for the successful management of the new corporation. Directors representing American interests are: 
Commerce of New York; (middle left) Harry B. Thayer, President, Western Electric Company; 
Commerce of New York; (middle right) Daniel G. Wing, President, First National Bank of Boston; (lower right) F. 
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Dr. Clarence J. Owens, Di- 
rector General of the South- 
ern Commercial Congress, 
who has been called by the 
President of the Republic 
of Panama, to make an 
economic survey of _ the 
country with regard to agri- 
cultural finance and the de- 
velopment of trade. Dr. 
Owens is often feferred to 
as the “Father of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan System.” 


Bank of Boston, 





to foster trade between this country and 
New York, and the First National Bank 
ted itself with American bankers 
anding, which augurs well 
dent, National Bank of 
Vice-President, National Bank ef 
Abbott Goodhue, Vice-President, First National 


on of French and American banks, 
the National-Bank of Commerce of 
French banking institution has assocw 
are strictly commercial banks of the highest st 
(Center) James S. 
(lower left) John 


Alexander, Presi 


MORE WORKER 


AS labor anything to fear from a great 
H invasion of American industries by for- 


eign workers? Will the price of un- 
skilled labor remain at the high figure it has 
recently attained? Are manufacturing costs 
and operating expenses of public utility con- 
cerns to continue to be inflated by the exist- 
ing extraordinary wage scale? These are 
queries that concern everybody from the hum- 
blest common laborer, who is receiving the 
highest wages ever known, to the greatest 
captain of industry, -who is sitting up nights, 
figuring on the costs of production. 

Just now emigration is large, and there is no 
sign of any very heavy immigration. In Feb- 
ruary, the latest month for which returns are 
available, 17,507 emigrants left the United 
States, as compared with 8,946 in February, 
1917, and 10,824 in 1916. The number of immi- 
grants for the month was 10,586, including 
aliens only, as compared with 19,238 in the 
corresponding months of 1917, and 24,740 in 
1916. Comparisons with pre-war times would 
be out of place, because the war so interfered 
with the ocean passenger movement. For the 
whole year of 1918 immigration was much 
below either of the two preceding years, while 
emigration was much above. 

But these present movements probably do 
not signify much. The war in Europe natural- 
ly resulted in a large emigration therefrom on 
the part of those who could get away, just as 
have previous wars. There was a like move- 
ment out of France during the Napoleonic 
period, and out of Germany during the time 
when Bismarck was crushing the incipient 
growth of self-government. During this pe- 
riod of the suppression of republican ideas, the 
annual average emigration from Hamburg and 
Bremen was five times as large as it had been 
previously. 


‘Fixed Laws of Migration 


However, after Napoleon was overthrown 
and permanent peace restored, many of the 
French emigrants returned. Likewise after 
the German Empire became reconciled to Bis- 
marckian rule, the emigration from Germany 
decreased about 40 per cent. So, too, we may 
fairly regard the emigration from the United 
States at the present time as being in large 
part the mere return of Europeans who came 
here temporarily to escape war hazards and 
evils. - 

Indeed, in the question of the migration of 
peoples, there are certain broad principles 
which can be relied upon to make themselves 
felt in every age and every part of the world. 
The great waves of migration always move 
from older to newer countries; from poorer 
to richer lands; from lower to higher wages ; 
from agricultural to industrial or commercial 
occupations; from countries where taxes are 
oppressive to those where they are not; and 
from sections where social barriers are im- 
passable to those where one is accepted on his 
merits. Every migratory movement from the 
time when the children of Israel crossed the 
Red Sea down to the times when the Goths 
overran Rome, when the Angles, Jutes and 
Saxons moved from Central Europe to Eng- 
land, when the Pilgrims came to America, or 
when the Austrians, Russians and Italians be- 
gan swarming into the United States a few 
years ago, can be explained upon these prin- 
ciples. 

The principles in fact are more enlightening 
as to the future than any mere detail of exist- 
ing tendencies, because psychology remams al- 
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But Great Wave of Immigration 
to the United States Is 
Expected Shortly 


By PAUL CLAY 
Forbes Staff Economist 


ways the same, and men never cease to respond 
to the same motives and inducements. If, 
then, opportunity and freedom are greater here 
than in Europe in the coming years, the mi- 
gration will flow this way; and if they are 
greater in Europe than they are here it will 
flow the other way. It is simply a question of 
opportunity and freedom as expressed in 
political and industriai conditions. 

Before observing just how this principle ap- 
plies to the present situation, we must.notice 
the flow of the world’s migrations prior to the 
war. The immigration into the United States 
for the decades ended with the years here 
specified, was as follows: 





S SAILING THAN COMING 


States was 179,200, while the emigration from 
United States into Canada was 475,700. Thus 
the net movement was from the older and 
slower growing into the newer and faster 
growing country. S 

One should notice also the principal countries 
which send out large numbers of emigrants. 
Besides Russia, Italy and Austria-Hungary, 
these are Norway and Sweden, Netherlands, 
Germany, Relaiees and Spain. The favorite 
countries to which the emigrants move are the 
United States, Australia, Canada, and Central 
and South America. Invariably the movement 
is into partly developed countries where there 
is a greater opportunity for labor and especial- 
ly for common labor. Emigration and im- 
migration statistics violently disagree, as dif- 
ferent governments compile them in different 
ways ; but some of the figures compiled by for- 
eign governments are instructive. 

Of all the emigrants, namely 22,907, leaving 
Norway in 1910, 17,361 came to the United 

















Source 1860 1880 1890 1900 1910 
Altria Hungary ....:5:.... © © saese 72,969 . 353,719 597,047 2,145,266 
SRR: SE 76,358 72,206 50,464 36,00Q 73,379 
EI oer Caer 951,667 718,182 1,452,970 543,922 341,498 
BE 5.54 kis a omkd Goo eh angel 9,231 55,759 307,309 655,694 2,045,877 
See Pee 1,621 52,254 265,088 593,703 1,597,306 
United Kingdom ........... 1,338,093 984,914 1,462,839 745,829 865,015 

ED erie ante Sutnd alba Bea 914,119 436,871 655,482 403,496 339,065 
ND 5S hess vunwns ae 385,643 460,479 657,488 271,094 388,017 
iil AE ol 74,720 403,726 326,523 42,659 361,808 
le Jct cicsmarokia iets tas 41,458 123,823 68,380 86,815 243,567 
| ee or eres e 2,598,214 2,812,191 5,246,613 3,844,420 8,795,386 











These totals include many small items not 
above mentioned. The conspicuous point is the 
vast increase in the Austro-Hungarian, Italian 
and Russian immigration, and the decrease in 
the German and British. The fall in Irish im- 
migration into this country acounts for almost 
the whole decrease in British, and is due of 
course to the great improvement which has 
taken place in the industrial conditions of Ire- 
land since the repeal of the corn laws. English 
immigration, which was never overstimulated 
by oppressive conditions at home, remains 
about the same as formerly. 


Nor should one fail to observe that the bulk 
of all our immigrants come from Europe. 
North and South America supply relatively 
few, and these come mostly from Canada and 
the West Indies. In both cases the motive is 
greater opportunity; but in the case of the 
West Indies the immigrant ‘seeks to escape 
from a relatively poor country, whereas the 
Canadian immigrant is doing but little more 
than to move from the country to the city, 
or from an agricultural to a manufacturing 
section. For the decade ended with 1910 the 
immigration from Canada into the United 








CONCLUSIONS 


The tendency of the war destruction of 
capital should be to make this country rela- 
tively more attractive to the emigrant than 
it was before the war, and to decrease the 
relative. attractiveness of Central and - South 
America as compared with Canada. It should 
also increase the inducements. to Europeans to 
come to the Americas, Therefore, if it is not 
prevented by legislation, we should expect a very 
heavy immigation into this country as soon as 
peace conditions and passenger -rates permit. 








States, and 1,513 to Canada. Sweden showed 
an exactly similar movement, and the emigra- 
tion from Denmark was not much different, 
except that a little more of it went to Central 
and South America. Practically all the emi- 
grants from the Netherlands went to the 
Americas. nish emigration goes largely to 
Central and South America. The first choice 
of the Italian is the United States, while 
Canada is his second choice, Argentina his 
third, and Brazil and Uruguay come next. The 
immigrants arriving in Argentina are mostly 
Spaniards, while Italians come second in point 
of numbers, and French and Germans third. 
There is a large immigration of Portuguese 
into Brazil. Australia obtains most of her im- 
migrants from Great Britain and Germany. 


Abundant Emigration 


_ This general idea of the trend of migrations 
is enough for our purposes. It illustrates the 
point that migration in any large numbers is 
always a quest of greater opportunity; and 
certainly there will be a relatively big shifting 
of population after the treaty of peace is 
signed. Russia has practical anarchy to induce 
her people to leave; the Germans who stay at 
home must pay a share of the indemnity every 
day for the next 30 years; the Belgians and 
Serbians must suffer the effects of ‘the ter- 
rible devastation of their countries: the Aus- 
trians and Italians have more inducement to 
migrate than they had before the war; and 
even the Irish can get better pay and lighter 
taxation by moving to America. 

_ Emigration there will be in abundance, and 
it is mostly a question what countries the emi- 
grants will choose. Of course their principal 


choices will be the United States, Canada, and 
Central and South America; for these are the 
(Continued on page 1070), 
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These well-fed mill workers, employed in the Deering Mills, one of the plants 
of the International Harvestor Co., are enjoying their noonday_meal in the 
employees’ lunch-room. Though built by the company, the restaurant ts wholly 
the “employees’ proposition” and only the highest grade of meat, butter, eggs, 
and coffee are served in its well-equipped dining-room. 
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The National Bank of Commerce has one of the most modern, well-lighted and 
artistic employees’ dining-rooms in the country. The soft brown-toned walls 
and mosaic tile floors add to its attractiveness, and the unde screened windows 
and the fountain with its refrigerated water are among its conveniences. Only 
food of the best quality is served, and is prepared with the utmost care. 


PROPER LUNCHES IMPROVE WORKERS 


side of business management itself to- 
day affecting adversely the efficiency 
of workers is the food the worker takes into 
his body, which is the mill that grinds out liv- 
ing and working force. The correct feeding 
of America’s industrial army is quite as im- 
portant as was the proper feeding of our 
fighters. 
Most large business institutions employ, or 
call into frequent counsel, specialists on indus- 
trial problems, who study conditions and rec- 


O NE of the many influences lying out- 


ommend methods to develop the highest stand-. 


ards of efficiency. However, a fact often ig- 
nored by these specialists, as well as by offi- 
cials, is that, in order to keep up and increase 
the efficiency of their great armies of workers, 
their eating habits must be regulated and their 
tastes modified. 

Working efficiency and a healthy body go 
hand-in-hand; in fact, the efficiency curve be- 
gins to drop-when workers are’ on a defective 
or deficient diet. Productive output in regard 
to quantity and quality is dependent upon phy- 
sical fitness, which in turn is dependent upon 
nutrition, - 


Increases Working Efficiency 


Slow hands may be trained to work faster 
and the output increased twenty td twenty- 
five per cent.; but to maintain this high stand- 
ard of working power the human machine must 
be kept in maximum condition. 

Mr. Employer, what are you doing toward 
feeding your employees for efficiency in your 
company lunch room? Is it properly managed 
and equipped? 

The National Bank of Commerce in New 
York, one of the olf and powerful banking in- 
stitutions of Greater New York, has practically 
solved this problem. It has given over the 
eighteenth and nineteenth floors for the wel- 
fare activities of its employees, and just re- 
cently its lunch room has been enlarged and 
newly equipped. 

Mr. E. A. Schroeder, one of the assistant 
cashiers, who is a member of the Restaurant 
Committee, in an interview for . “Forbes,” 
makes this stimulating statement: “I believe 
those in authority in large business institutions 
should assume more responsibility in keeping 


Large Institutions Now Serve 
Right Kind of Food—This 
Tells What to Eat. 


By ELIZABETH H. BOHN 


their employees fit for their work. Our lunch 
room, under the direction of a competent diet- 
itian, has been a great factor in maintaining a 
genial, healthy, and energetic staff of em- 
ployees. 

“How old is the lunch room? The bank’s 
records show that it was established in 1866. 
In those early days, so the story goes, the of- 
ficials gathered daily in the dining room at 
the noon hour to eat, and to discuss business 
affairs and become better acquainted. Today 
the bank’s officers, although a much larger 
group, gather regularly at the noon hour for 
similar purposes.” 

“Then the factors that influenced the estab- 
lishment of the National Bank of Commerce 
lunch room were business and social reasons?” 

“Yes, indeed: You know a lot of real busi- 
ness can be transacted over the lunch table. 
Then, too, there have been other factors that 
have unquestionably made us continue serving 
noon lunches to our employees—as, for ex- 
ample, the desire to keep workers in the build- 
ing during the noon hour as a matter of 
economy of time. It is necessary to keep a 
large staff on duty at the noon hour; by open- 
ing the lunch room at 11.30 we are able to 
keep a sufficient number at their posts during 
the rush hour. We allow forty minutes for 
lunch; twenty-five minutes of that period can 
be spent in the dining room and the remainder 
in the employees’ club rooms. You may have 
noticed that we have fitted up the roof of the 
building like the deck of a ship; employees 
promenade there after lunch and enjoy the air 
and the view. 

“Then, from the standpoint of the employees, 
there is the economy in money. Our lunch is 
free, and in these days of high prices, the 
warm, nutritious, appetizing and attractively- 
served noon meal in a well lighted, cheerful 
room, is welcomed. Many of our employees 
tell us that the meal is the best they have dur- 
ing the day. Our workers are permited to have 
all the milk, butter and bread they want. Our 
dietitian, who has been with us for six years, 





is in personal touch with all the employees and 
is frequently sought for advice along nutrition 
lines. She works in conjunction with our bank 
physician on special diets for the employees in 
a nervous or run down condition.” 

‘ “Don’t employees complain of the sameness 
of their lunches?” 

“Yes and no,” replied Mr. Schroeder. “One 
of the functions of our dietitian is to avoid 
monotony in the menus. Of course, there are 
chronic kickers in every walk of life, but we 
have learned to know them and naturally dis- 
regard their grumbling.” 

“When you remodeled your lunch room why 
didn’t you install a cafeteria?” 

“Because,” said he, “we wanted a home-like 
atmosphere, a quiet and restful dining room, 
and did not wish our employees to be bothered 
with loading up a tray and spending time and 
thought in selecting food that would in all 
probability be swallowed hastily in the noisy 
atmosphere of a self-service restaurant. 


Food for the Worker 


“I consider the profession of the lunch room 
manager should be equally honored with that 
of the clergyman and the physician, for bad 
feeding provides subjects for these gentle- 
men to work on. Money invested by a business 
corporation for the proper feeding of its em- 
ployees is well spent and will raise their effi- 
ciency and working power.” 

The activities of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York, together with a large 
number of business institutions, such as in- 
surance companies, electric light and power 
companies, telephone companies, steel plants 
and manufacturers of soap, indicate that an 
attempt is being made by industrial insitutions 
to take care of the feeding of their employees. 
All agreed that lunch rooms should be as at- 
tractive as possible, so that employees will 
look forward to their midday meal. 

Whenever it is possible, both manual and 
brain workers should be permitted to rest at 
least five minutes before eating, as fatigue pre- 
vents proper digestion, for nervous energy con- 
trols the work of the digestive organs for both 
types of workers. Meals should be eaten slow- 
ly and the food well masticated. The eating 
of sweetmeats between meals is physiologically 
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unsound and should be forbidden—this bad habit. 
is often formed by very young employees. 
Good digestion depends on a keen appetite and 
one does not enjoy or digest food when taken 
at too frequent intervals. Employees should 
never be permitted to eat their lunches in the 
workshop ; at the noon hour it should be ventil- 
ated thoroughly, to safeguard the afternoon 
work and the health of the employees. 
Certain fundamental laws govern the food 
demanded and required by the human ma- 
chine. The amount used depends upon the 
state of health, the kind of work done, climate, 
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body. The fats found in both the animal and 
vegetable kingdom yield more than twice as 
much energy as the carbohydrates. The latter 
come from the vegetable kingdom and are 
classified under the headings of starches and 
sugars. In our climate the body requires not 
more than one part of fat to six parts of car- 
bohydrates. 

‘ The third groyp are called body regulators, 
and are designated as mineral matter, cellu- 
lose, water, and vitamines. Mineral matter is 
found in the form of various mineral com- 
pounds in drinking water, fruits, vegetables, 


other beverages cost 5 cents each, ice cream is 
sold for three cents a dish, and pie costs seven 
cents. 

The war has brought increased public inter- 
est in food preparation, meal planning and 
dieteics. 
industry will use their influence to furnish their 


employees, both brain and mechanical, with food 
combinations that will distinctly improve their 


health and working efficiency. It must be re- 


membered that ill-paid workers can buy only a 


minimum amount of food, and, therefore, can- 
not put the same energy, speed, and enthu- 





The up-to-date employees’ cafeteria, where thousands of workers of the General Electric Co., at Pittsheld, Mass., eat thir lunch daily. The restaurant is not 
run with the expectation of profit, for the management realizes that the health and efficiency of the employees is largely governed by the food they eat. 


age, temperament, taste and mental condition. 
The average woman requires only eight-tenths 
of the amount needed by man. The amount of 
food in-take also bears a close relation to the 
extent of body surface. This explains why a 
tall thin man demands more food than a short, 
fat man of equal weight. Growing boys and 
girls require more food than the adult worker, 
for they must have a sufficient amount to make 
good the constant loss of energy and provide 
for growth. 

The human machine’s parts need repair 
and the whole complex mechanism should be 
kept regulated. Each food has a certain value 
in respect to output of work in this human ma- 
chine. Some form the blood tissues and bones ; 
others repair the waste of the parts from their 
constant wear; a different class furnishes en- 
ergy for doing work and for keeping up the 
many activities of the body. 

Foods divide themselves conveniently into 
three groups. 

Protein, the constituent that builds and re- 
pairs tissues and repairs the wornout parts 
of the body machine and supplies some fuel for 
heat and energy is found chiefly in lean meat, 
milk, cheese, eggs, nuts peas, beans and leg- 
umes. 

Fats and carbohydrates, the second group, 
can replace each other in the diet, and both 

. supply heat and energy but cannot maintain 
growth or repair of the wornout tissues of the 


milk, eggs, cereals and meat. It plays a very 
important part in forming the tissues of the 
body. Cellulose, the frame work of all plant 
life, is another body regulator, although in- 
digestible in itself, it gets bulk to the food and 
furnishes mechanical stimulation. Water is 
very important in the dietary ; it helps to main- 
tain body temperature, carries off the waste 
materials and acts as a lubricant to the body’s 
tissues and organs. A large amount of it is 
supplied through the fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles. Vitamines, newly-discovered and rather 
mysterious substances, are very important in 
the dietary; they might better be called 
“health promoters,” and seem to serve as 
stimulants to metabolism. They appear in 
highly active cell life, such as the germinal 
tip of cereal, yeast, and the liver and kidneys 
of animals. Ill-health and malnutrition are 
often caused by the lack of them in the dietary. 

The meals planned for the employees of any 
lunch room should be prepared of fresh, digest- 
ible food and served in an attractive and ap- 
petizing manner. It should contain a sufficient 
amount of body building, heat and energy sup- 
plying and regulating substances in proportion. 
One important food that should appear daily in 
some form in the menu of the company lunch 
room is milk. One plant that charges for its 
lunch has a rather unique way of encouraging 
employees to use the lactile fluid; the lunch 
room manager offers it for 2 cents a glass while 


siasm into their work as well-paid and properly 
fed employees. 

What a priceless privilege you have, Mr. 
Employer, to conserve the health, well-being 
and happiness of your employees! 


EVERY DISABLED SOLDIER SHOULD 
KNOW 





That the Government is resolved to do its 
best to restore him to health, strength, and 
self-supporting activity. 

That until his discharge from hospital care 
the medical and surgical treatment necessary 
to restore him to health and strength is under 
the jurisdiction of the military or naval au- 
thorities. 

That if he needs an artificial limb or other 
orthopedic or mechanical appliance the Bureau 
of War-Risk Insurance supplies it free upon 
his discharge and renews it when considered 
necessary. 

That any man whose disability entitles him 
to compensation under the War-Risk Insur- 
ance Act may be provided by the Federal 
Board with a course of vocational training for 
a new occupation. 

All disabled soldiers, whether in or out of 
the hospital, should address their communica- 
tions either to the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, Washington, D. C., or to 
the district office of the Federal Board of the 
district in which he is located. 


Is it to be hoped that our captains of 
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DO NOT EXPECT BIG DROP IN PRICES 


wars shows, with unmistakable unanimity, 

that commodity price-levels always fell 
off slightly from the high records made during 
the progress of the war, but that the average for 
a series of years, both before and after, never 
failed to show that prices advanced after peace 
had been declared. 

But analogous reasoning is not always to be 
trusted implicitly. Circumstances may enter in 
that destroy its force, and he who attempts to 
solve economic problems on purely mathematical 
theories will often be misled. For this reason 
I propose in what follows, to summon other wit- 
nesses in an endeavor to prove, or disprove, the 
testimony of history. 

When commodity prices rise it may be said 
that the quantity of money paid for goods and 
services at that particular time has been in- 
creasing faster than the quantity of goods; and 
when commodity prices fall, that the quantity 
of goods is increasing faster than the quantity 
of money paid for them. In round numbers this 
is the so-called “quantity-of-money” theory of 
prices. 

The principa] causes that, singly or in com- 
bination, make for high price levels are: 

1. The presence of gold in abnormal quan- 
tities. 

2. An inflated currency. 

3. An inflated condition of credits, producing 
“easy” credits. 

4. A demand for goods and services in excess 
of supply; underproduction. 

5. When large sums of money are being, or 
have recently been expended, for the production 
of the destructive goods of war. 

On the other hand, the several and principal 
causes that, singly or in combination, make for 
low price levels are: 

1. The absence of a large gold reserve. 

2. The low currency issue, in which the ratio 
of paper to gold is at a minimum. 

3. “Tight money,” or a sub-normal condition 
of credits. 

4. A supply of goods and services in excess 
of demand; or overproduction. 

5. A depressed or stagnant state of business. 


6 he after-the-war history of other notable 


Gold Reserve and Currency Issues 


Prior to the outbreak of the Huropean War 
the United States was carrying a normal stock 
of gold money of approximately $1,900,000,000. 
While we were still a neutral nation the exigen- 
cies of war brought additional gold to our shores 
amounting to something more than a billion of 
dollars. This gold has stayed with us, so that 
now we are in possession of $3,085,000,000 of 
gold money, $2,125,000,000 of which is in the 
custody of the Federal Reserve banks. This 
gold is abnormal in our hands. It is fully a 
third more than our ordinary pre-war require- 
ments, and represents more than a third of all 
the gold money in the world. It is its presence, 
acting with other agencies, that has done much 
towards raising price levels, for it has been a 
stimulant of credits, and stimulated credits al- 
ways produce active business and its counter- 
part, high prices. 

Is there any immediate prospect of the gold 
leaving our shores? Figure it out for yourself. 

Gold moves back and forth between countries 
in response to international trade conditions, 
to settle international trade and other financial 
balances. For a number of years to come vast 
sums of money will be due and payable in the 
United States in interest and principal on war 
loans made to foreign countries. These loans 
have amounted to $10,000,000,000, and the an- 
nual interest will approximate $400,000,000. 
This will have a strong tendency to keep our 
gold at home; indeed, unless checked by coun- 


Expert Gives Reasons Why 
Trend May Upset All Popu- 
- lar Expectations 


By RICHARD HOADLEY TINGLEY 
Well-Known Writer on Economics 


ter moves, as in a wholesale investment of our 
foreign credit moneys in the securities of these 
debtor countries, more gold is likely to come 
this way. In addition to this, the trade balances 
between all European countries are sure to be 
immensely in favor of the United States and 
for some years to come, for Europe must look to 
us to repair, in a large measure, the ravages of 
war, and our exports are sure to be vastly in 
advance of our imports. 

The logical conclusion, then, cannot fail to be 
that our gold, our abnormal gold, will remain 
in our hands; stimulating credits, business, and 
promoting high price levels. 

Since 1914 the currency of the United States 
has increased from $3,400,000,000 to practically 
$5,000,000,000, or something like 44 per cent., 
thus adding another reason why price ievels 
should not fall. 

It will be seen, therefore, that, unless all pre- 
viously accepted economic theories fail, this is 
what is sure to happen. 


Credits 


We have seen that a state of “easy” credits 
stimulates business. Until. the production, so 
stimulated, has been increased to a point where 
the quantity of goods produced has increased 
faster than the quantity of money paid for them, 
the effect will be to raise price-levels. On the 
other hand, when the influence of credits has 
stimulated production to a point where the quan- 
tity of goods produced is greater than the quan- 
tity of money paid for them, the effect will be to 
reduce prices. The demand for goods acts first. 
So long as this demand exceeds the supply, high 
prices will prevail. Credit steps in and the op- 
eration goes on till the influence thereof has pro- 
duced a quantity of goods and services beyond 
the demand. Then prices will fall. 

Credit stepped in during the war, superin- 
duced by the gold that made it possible, and the 
destructive goods and services of war were pro- 
duced in enormous quantities. The supply, how- 
ever, was never equal to the demand and high 
price-levels resulted. The influence of credit, 
stimulated by gold as before, is still a latent fac- 
tor in the production of the commodities of 
peace. The stage is set for this influence to be 
exerted when called for. Although the demand 
has not yet expressed itself in the outspoken 
terms of large figures, it can hardly fail to do so 
when halting business wakes up and makes up 
its mind that the time for heSitation is passed; 
that stable conditions have been reached. This 
mental condition may not be reached till after 
the Victory Loan has been disposed of, or till 
the terms of peace have been finally written into 
history, but the day cannot be indefinitely post- 
poned. 


Production 


For the past four and a half years the world 
has been intensely occupied in producing the 
goods and services of war. While this has been 
going on the production of the essential com- 
modities of peace has been curtailed to a degree 
that the world now faces.a marked shortage in 
most of its essential peaceful requiremehts. This 
stortage must, in part at least, be made up. 
The demand is here as evidenced by the fact that 
the retail business throughout the United States 
was never better. But the shelves of the retail 
stores are being rapidly depleted of their stocks 


and are not being replenished because the manu- 
facturers are waiting. Are they waiting for 
lower prices’or raw materials? If so, unless our 
reasoning is based on unsound grounds, they are 
likely to wait in vain. Or, are they waiting for 
stable prices, be they high or low? This seems 
more reasonable. But when will business make 
up its mind that stable prices have been reached ? 

I shall give but one illustration of the shortage 
that now exists in the essential commodities of 
peace. The case I shall cite is typical of industry 
generally. 

The manufacturers of cotton goods were sud- 
denly called upon to switch their industry that 
had been “set” or “gauged” to produce the goods 
of the civilian trade to the production of the 
goods of war. The war found the cotton mill 
men working on well established lines, producing 
just about goods enough (or a little bit more), to 
meet the needs of our home people. War stepped 
in and told them that they must reorganize their 
smooth running factories and produce the goods 
of war. The result has been that, for the past 
two years, their factories were working about 
40 per cent. on the goods of war, and abeut 60 
per cent. on civilian goods. More than this. The 
disruption of organization has resulted in a loss 
of efficiency in the production of civilian goods 
of at least 20 per cent., so it is safe to say that 
the production of cotton goods such as you and 
I wear has been but about 50 per cent. of normal 
since the war began. To give you an idea of 
what this means I will say that this 50 per cent. 
shortage amounted, in 1918 alone, to upwards of 
7,000;000,000 square yards of cloth! 

When one takes into account the fact that 
much the same thing has been going on all over 
Europe, and for a longer period of time, are there 
any grounds for the belief that there will be an 
oversupply of the world’s cotton goods in the 
near future? Only an overproduction can bring 
lower prices. 


Commodity Prices Cannot Recede 


I have endeavored to demonstrate that com- 
modity prices cannot, in reason, recede very far 
from present levels; indeed, indications point 
squarely, I think, to higher levels. 

In view of the above, should not the business 
man now begin to trim his sails to meet the wind 
blowing from that quarter, and should not he 
bear in mind that high price-levels and active 
business conditions go hand in hand? 

Will business choose this theory and work in 
accordance with its teachings? Or does it prefer 
low price-levels and a depressed and stagnant 
condition? 





If the business men keep their heads there 
will be no trouble concerning future business 
in this country.—E. H. Gary. 

‘cs 


The I. W. W. undertake to destroy the prof- 
its—to reduce the production of the individual 
and to increase the cost. With properties prac- 
tically destroyed the I. W. W. believe that they 
could take them over and run them for their 
own profit. But they have forgotten, or did not 
know, history, for in earlier days production 
was slight, comparatively, and even then there 
were profits for the employees, although the 
standard of living of wage earners was much 
lower than today. The employer and employee 
have a mutual interest in protecting the. wel- 
fare of the work and the workers, and if the 
employers and employees,.in these times of 
stress, have common sense they will sit down 
around the council table and make a fair divis- 
ion of the profits of the plants. Even under 
this implied partnership there will be differ- 
ences, but they will be few and unimportant.— - 
William B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor. 





BUSINESS NOW 


ITH the revival of business there is a call 

being made upon the men in Washington 

who have made a success of their work 
during the war. There are still plenty of these 
men in the Government service with reputa- 
tions as executives, who are being sought by 
the business world. Frank L. Polk’s resigna- 
tion as counselor of the State Department will 
come at no distant date. Although he is 
primarily a lawyer, Mr. Polk has likewise 
proved a splendid administrator of the State 
Department and has made a record as Acting 
Secretary during the absence of Mr. Lansing. 

The military branches of the Government 
also will feel the effects of the draft by big 
business. There is a growing sentiment among 
the army and navy officers that the league of 
nations and the return of peace means stag- 
nation in their careers. Many of them were 
promoted to high positions during the emerg- 
ency and will now be called upon to take a 
reduced rank, with the prospect of slow ad- 
vancement in the future. The day of oppor- 
tunity in the military service they believe is 
at an end, and the openings which are pre- 
sented in the commercial world, with the fin- 
ancial returns far in excess of Government sal- 
aries, will induce many to resign their commis- 
sions. 

Such men as Rear Admiral Samuel Mc- 
Gowan, of the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts of the Navy, and Major General George 
W. Goethals, of the army are quick to be ab- 
sorbed by the business world, and there are 
hundreds of lesser rank who will be eagerly 
snapped up by corporations desiring trained 
men capable of giving orders and seeing that 
they are executed. 


The sweeping provisions for labor in the 


league of nations, and the peace treaty, may 
be the stabilizing influence in the world’s labor 
situation. The international conference sched- 
uled to meet in Washington next October will 
discuss the most pressing problems of the 
workers, as touched upon in President Wil- 
son’s message to Congress. 


Workers Becoming Co-Partners 


With an international body to handle all la- 
bor disputes, to insure fair working conditions 
and living wages, there will be a rise in the 
standards throughout the world, and the es- 
tablishment of social justice which will go far 
toward eliminating labor troubles. This in it- 
self, it is held, will help in leveling production 
costs throughout the world. 

The American business men, however, have 
not waited for a league of nations to point the 
way to the creation of a closer relation be- 
tween employer and employee. More and 
more the workers in the big corporations are 
becoming co-partners in the concerns and 
through their delegates are parties to plans 
which are calculated to prevent strikes and 
keep industry alive. 

The General Electric Company was one of 
the first big corporations to democratize its 
organization ; the National Cash Register Com- 
pany likewise early inaugurated plans for the 
benefit of its employees; the International 
Harvester Company has given to its employees 
equal representation with the stockholders in 
settling policies involving labor, and so on 
through the list of the leading concerns of the 
country. 

The Sixty-sixth Congress has come down 
to business, without the presence of Presi- 
dent Wilson, for a session which will 
go down as one of the most important 
in history. That there will be a display of hostil- 
ity between the Chief Executive and Congress 
seems certain. The whip-hand which Mr. 
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A Fight Between President and 
Republican Leaders Is 
Now Looked For 


By BASSETT BLACKLEY 
Our Washington Correspondent 


Wilson has held over the two Houses now 
will have to relax, before the Republican ma- 
jority, or a new force must be applied from the 
White House, which will increase the rancor. 
It is up to Mr. Wilson to give the cue. 

The situation, however, offers to Mr. Wilson 
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Recently appointed to the post of Foreign Trade 

Advisor. Mr. Lay has been in the consular service 

of the United States about a quarter of a century, 

and at the outbreak of the war with Germany 
was Consul General at Berlin. 


the opportunity to guide his course as President 
of the United States first, and leader of the 
Democratic party afterward. 

Both political parties disclaim any intention 
to make the fight on the peace treaty and the 
league a partisan affair—the line-up wears a 
mixed complexion. Yet the fact remains that, 
should the document be accepted, it will be the 
capitalized Democratic feature of the 1920 
campaign, while if it is amended or rejected, 
credit for the preservation of American rights 
and policies will be claimed by the Republicans. 

Some men at the Capitol say they will fight 
to the last ditch against the acceptance of a 
treaty which means super-government, and 
there are others who recall that similar words 
have been uttered frequently during the past 
few years, without real results. The first 


group scorns the idea that the league of na-° 


tions will hold its first meeting in Washing- 
ton on October Ist. There will be no league to 
meet, they confidently assert, and even the 
treaty may not be ratified by that date. The 
others hold just as emphatically that the busi- 
ness world will demand early action on the 
document, and that not only will the league of 
nations gather in Washington on the date set 
in the treaty, but that Woodrow Wilson will 
preside as is first president—elected as Mr. 
ee and not as President of the United 
tes. 





SEEKS WASHINGTON MEN 


What will be the length of the term of the 
President of the league of nations? Wash- 
ington is asking. There is no doubt but what 
Mr. Wilson would continue to serve through- 
out his incumbency at the White House. But 
would the appointment be for stiil ionger—or 
indeed, for life? It is inconceivable that who- 
ever should occupy the presidential office in 
the United States should likewise be president 
of the league of nations. The honor will have 
to be rotated, and it is regarded as logical that 
the first recipient should be Woodrow Wilson 
because of his dominating position at the peace 
table and the insistence with which he has 
sponsored the league. 

On the other hand, it is recalled that when 
Great Britain and France joined in the request 
that Herbert Hoover be made chairman of the 
inter-allied relief commission, they did so out 
of the desires for Hoover’s personal service, and 
it was Mr. Hoover himself who suggested the 
change whereby whoever might be Food Ad- 
ministration of the United States should be the 
head of the commission. 

If the league of nations assembles at the 
Capitol in October there will bean opportunity 
for publicity not equalled even in the spectacu- 
lar part played by the nation since its entry into 
the war. The United States has been getting 
the greatest advertising during the last two 
years that any nation has ever received, and 
the results of this should be reaped in foreign 
trade, just as any merchant obtains custom 
from an advertising campaign. 


Too Many Bureaus 


Since the beginning of the war there has 
been a steady stream of foreign missions on 
tour in the United States, headed by men of 
prominence in their respective countries. They 
have visited the shipyards, the steel mills, the 
camps and the industrial cities, and they have 
seen the miles of fertile farmlands and gained 
a new conception of the vastness of America 
and its ability to put over big things on a big 
scale. A convention of the league of nations 
in Washington will add still more to this world 
knowledge of American’s resources. The chief 
thing now to be sought is the holding of the 
advantage gained. 

And the country is preparing for this growth 
of foreign trade, notwithstanding the absence 
of any definite trade policy. While the Allied 
nations long since laid plans for the resump- 
tion of commerce after the war, the Govern- 
ment at Washington has practiced a type of 
preparedness which is reminiseent of the mili- 
tary program of ante-bellum days. It is true 
that there are bureaus at the capitol for the 
purpose of investigating and to give assistance 
to merchants. 

But therein lies the trouble. There are so 
many of them at the same work that they 
interfere in the race, and there is, of necessity, 
much jostling and stepping upon sensitive feet. 
Every Government bureau wants to get in on 
the foreign trade program, and draw from the 
Treasury a substantial appropriation, and every 
bureau chief is jealous of the efforts being 
made by his rivals. It is only natural that 
each should fight for the perpetuation and the 
reputation of his organization; but duplica- 
tion of work is equally natural, and in the 
phraseology of Secretary Baker, it is “not 
helpful.” : 

The two foremost rivals today are the Con- 
sular Service of the State Department and the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
of the Department of Commerce. Both seek 
the extension of foreign trade, but each works 
along different lines, and each must go to a 
different committee in Congress for funds—in 
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the absence of a budget system. The State 
Department already has begun the upbuilding 
of an organization more comprehensive than 
the old time consular service, with Julius G. 
Lay, former consul general to Germany in 
charge, and this growth is jealously watched 
by the Department of Commerce. 

Meanwhile the only question which the im- 

porters and exporters are concerned with is 
whether the consuls or the business agents 
can best serve them during the coming years, 
and why two forces can not be harnessed to- 
gether to give more power. The merchants 
are not interested in the prestige of the de- 
partments. To them it is only a question of 
dollars and cents, not precedence and pride. 
- Then the Shipping Board is busy with for- 
eign trade routes and tonnage; the bureau of 
markets of the Department of Agriculture is 
branching out to cover the foreign markets in 
its investigations ; and the Council of National 
Defense is compiling trade information and re- 
construction data. 

President Wilson still has the power to 
straighten out these entanglements and place 
them under one directing head. He could take 
such action under the Overman bill which is 
still in force, but he will have to hasten, for 
already there is a plan afoot in Congress to 
revoke the extraordinary powers given to the 
Chief Executive during the war. 

Business Restrictions to Disappear 

Mr. Wilson will probably be called upon to 
render a decision at an early date between two 
other departments. He will have to put the 
seal of the Administration approval upon either 
the Lane bill providing land for the returning 
soldiers or the bill sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, which differs from -the Lane 
measure in that it retains title to the lands in 
the Government and opens up the undeveloped 
tracts to “all workers,” as well as soldiers and 
sailors. There is already tension between Sec- 
retary Lane and Secretary Wilson on this part 
of the reconstruction program. 

The President, however, did not interfere 
in the final round of the fight between the 
Railroad Administration and the Industrial 
Board, with the result that the latter went 
down to defeat. As a result, the normal econ- 
omic law of supply and demand is again in 
force. The real Sitérencé. after all, between 
Mr. Hines and the Industrial Board was not 
merely whether the steel prices agreed to were 
reasonable, but whether the policy of the board 
was calculated to bring about the return to 
normal trade conditions in the quickest way. 
Hines held to the school of thought which 
argues that the removal of all restrictions is 
better than the maintenance of artificial stand- 
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ards, while the board was of the opinion that, 
in the absence of stabilization, the buyers 
would await the lowest reduction in prices be- 
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between him and Director General Hines on the 
burning question of railroad lgislation. 


fore placing orders, and business stagnation 
would result. 

If the theory which is now to be tried with 
respect to steel should be extended to wheat, 
there is little doubt but what there would be 





an early drop in the cost of living. Opening 
the doors to the wheat of the world would 
mean a billion dollar loss to the Treasury (and 
here again the pride and record of another Gov- 
ernment bureau might be sacrificed), but with 
corn following the lead of wheat, the price of 
flour, meat, butter, milk and other foods would 
go tumbling. Wages would also be brought to 
a more equitable level, for the. purchasing 
power of the dollar would be correspondingly 
increased. 

There is no doubt but that the Government 
restrictions on business will disappear speedily 
following the collapse of the Industrial Board. 
A hands-off policy is about to be inaugurated, 
and Government ownership is going into the 
discard. In fact, it now has been repudiated 
by almost every official with the exception of 
Postmaster General Burleson, who still runs 
true to form. The “tests” have been a failure, 
even the most sanguine advocates of Federal 
control are forced to admit, and so anxious are 
the Democrats to remove the stigma of sup- 
porting a policy admittedly distasteful to the 
country that today there seems little prospect 
of Government ownership occupying a place 
among he political issues of 1920. 


Cummins and Hines Reconciled 


There is a noticeable change in the position 
on Government management of the railroads, 
and Director General Hines and Chairman 
Cummins, of the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee, are drawing closer together on the 
question of railroad legislation. Cummins has 
given up many of his ideas on Government 
ownership, while Hines speaks no more of the 
five-year trial and other McAdoo policies to 
which he was an heir. 

The fairness with which Mr. Hines is en- 
deavoring to operate the railroads and put the 
full facts before the country is evidenced in his 
statement reporting a deficit of $192,000,000 
for the first three months of 1919. Things are 
likely to become worse before they are better, 
in his opinion. It is clear that as a railroad 
man Mr. Hines believes an increase in rates 
offers one of the few solutions in meeting the 
growing expenditures, yet the Director Gen- 
eral as a Government administrator is inclined 
to delay this step until more normal conditions 
prevail. 

It is also apparent that the allowances to 
labor are responsible for a vast part of the de- 
ficit now existing. Whether these were all 
justified or were in part the cornerstone toward 
building up a great voting machine is question- 
able, but the fact remains that the railway em- 
ployees are the sole advocates of the Govern- 
ment operation of the railroads. 


Industrial Democracy To Be Installed by Goodyear 


HE establishment: of a Council of Indus- 
triai Relations, giving representation to 
all employees over 18 years of age who 

are American citizens and have had six months’ 
continuous service or one year’s total service 
with the factory, has been announced by the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio. 

This important step in the policy of one,of 
America’s greatest industrial organizations 
vitally concerns more than 20,000 workers, as 
hereafter they will have a voice in shaping the 
policy of the factory on such subjects as em- 
ployment and working conditions and recon- 
struction problems generally. 

This Council of Industrial Relations will 
meet with the factory manager, and is intended 
to be made a broad and comprehensive demo- 
cratic form of management, in keeping with 


the progress of the times and as a part of the 
great program of reconstruction taking place 
at the Goodyear factories following the return 
of business to a peace basis. 

“During the last two years,” says P. W. 
Litchfield, vice-president and factory manager 
of the Goodyear, “our organization was shaped 
to conform with the war policy of our country, 
and our own aims and plans were set aside un- 
til the emergency was over. That time is now 
past, and we have started again towards the 
goal of a greater and a better Goodyear. Af- 
ter a period of drain on our resources of per- 
sonnel, and meeting of problems on an emer- 
gency basis, we now find ourselves with our 
old men returning to us, and we are able to 
plan in a broad and consistent way.” 

The practical working out of the new demo- 

cratic form of factory management contem- 


plates, in its details, a body to be known as 
a Council of Industrial Relations, composed of 
an executive council consisting of five men 
named by the factory management, the man- 
ager and assistant manager of the labor de- 
partment, two foremen to be selected by all the 
factory foremen, and six non-salaried em- 
ployees. , 

All questions of industrial relations will be 
passed upon by this body, and its first duty 
will be to formulate a plan to establish a legis- 
lative body somewhat along the lines of the 
national Congress, which will give representa- 
tion to the employees eligible to vote. 

This ultimate aim is similar to the John 
Leitch plan for Industrial Democracy, as de- 
scribed in detail in “Man to Man,” and which 
is now being taken up enthusiastically by lead- 
ing industrial, mining and other corporations. 
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SENSIBLE METHOD FOR PICKING HELP 


ARTICLE III. 

VAST amount of attention has been given 
A to the shop of the manufacturer, be- 

cause in the shop are about nine-tenths 
of all of the employees of large manufacturers, 
and shop workers command attention by their 
unions and their strikes. Big manufacturers 
have concluded that the shop is about nine 
times as important as the office, overlooking 
the fact that if all the small retail and office 
businesses are taken into consideration one- 
third of all workers are connected with the 
office, and one-third are unskilled laborers or 
unclassified. 

One phase of the mental side of business has 
received very careful attention, namely, sales 
organization and advertising. But the office 
as the clearing-house of all business organiza- 
tion, the office as the school for the executives 
who make business possible, has received com- 
paratively little attention. Stenographers and 
bookkeepers have been trained in much the 
same fashion that mechanics are trained, that 
is, as machine operators, but not at all as brain 
operators. 

The nineteenth century was the era of ma- 
chinery and machine invention. The twentieth 
century promises to be the era of personnel 
organization. 

The big fortunes of the nineteenth century 
were made through invention of labor-saving 
machinery, that is, machinery that saved man- 
ual labor. The big fortunes of the twentieth 
century promises to be made by the men who 
learn the art or science of handling men and 
women and using their brain-power with 
machine-like precision and certainty. The cen- 
ter of activity for such work must be in the 
office, whether the object be to control shop 
personnel or sales personnel or clerical per- 
sonnel. 


Using Brain Power with Machine-Like 
tae 


Hitherto the big men of business have de- 
veloped largely through pure business genius. 
The biggest of them have had an instinct for 
selecting and associating with themselves 
others who have business genius, especially 
the genius for getting on with men and women. 
But none of this has been on a scientific basis. 
Success was purely a matter of personal art. 
The big men succeeded they knew not how, 
and each man as he came along had no idea of 
how he was going to succeed, only he was de- 
termined he would find a way, and after a 
great deal of experimenting and failing he 
found it. 

You may say there is never gong to be any 
substitute for pure business genius and the 
trial-and-error method of hunting around for a 
method of success till it is found. It is quite 
true that those two big factors are likely al- 
ways to predominate. The question is, How 
are they going to be reduced to a scientific 
basis? 

The tentative first answer of the science of 
psychology (which is the science of personnel 
in business) is—find your business genius by. 
scientific psychological tests, and carry out 
your trial-and-error experimenting under sci- 
entific observation on the smallest possible 
basis of expense till you find the right busi- 
ness combination and repeat on a large scale 
what has been done successfully on a small 
scale. Few will deny that this sounds like 
commonsense. 

The average business office has changed 
very little in its organization in the past fiity 
years. Typewriting machines have come in, 


and the use of carbon paper in place of letter 
presses is universal; but the selection and 


How About Your Office Force? 
Can You Tell Efficients 
from Inefficients? 


By SHERWIN CODY. 


management of the personnel has not changed. 
Some progress has been made in telling the 
difference between a.good stenographer and a 
poor one; and a bookkeeper must make his 
books balance, though little attention is paid 
to whether he does it quickly or slowly, or 
whether his books make an intelligent show- 
ing of the business or a blind and involved 
showing. 


Office Employees Who Barely Pass the 
Minimum 


When there is a vacancy in the office, either 
an agency is called up and asked to send over 
some one who will pass the minimum require- 
ments, or an advertisement is inserted, and 
from the miscellaneous bunch of applicants a 
selection is made of some one who will pass. 
If a really good employee is secured, the man- 
ager congratulates himself on his luck. The 
final selection is usually made by an employ- 
ment manager, a person paid $30 to $50 a week 
to interview applicants as briefly as possible 
and check up qualifications to see if the mini- 
mum requirements are met. 

There seems to be little time or possibility 








This is the era of HUMAN BEINGS 
1 and the science of dealing with the per- 
sonnel of business, just as the 19th cen- 
tury was the era of labor-saving ma- 
chinery. Picking intelligent employees, 
and developing their brain-power to the 
| maximum must be made a science, instead 
of being left to unaided business genius. 
This series af articles tells how. 




















of finding maximum efficiency. The prevailing 
American system is built on minimum qualifi- 
cations. 

The commercial schools graduate on a 60 per 
cent. passing grade, and the boy or girl who 
passes at 60 per cent. has nearly as good a 
chance at the start for a beginner’s position 
as the one who passes at 85 per cent. or 90 per 
cent. The typewriter companies have a mini- 
mum requirement of 20 words a minute in 
transcribing notes, with just enough accuracy 
in spelling, punctuation and grammar to get 
by. Beyond the minimum, ®fficiency is en- 
tirely a matter of personal recommendation 
by a teacher, former employer, or employment 
agent. There is no possibility of consistent 
dependence on mere personal recommendation, 
since every person who may recommend has 
his own idea of what “good” means. The 
word is at best purely relative, and what is 
good in one city or one office is poor in an- 
other. 

When an office force has been formed, every 
student of human nature must recognize that 
much of the efficient power of the workers is 
latent, that is, they are capable under stimu- 
lation of doing a great deal more work than 
they are then doing. They need systematic 
training to develop their abilities. This does 
not necessarily mean that they should con- 
tinue to go to school, but that the work they 
are doing every day should be so handled that 
the work itself becomes a school for develop- 
ment. 


The first step is to keep a careful tally of 
the amount.of work done each day or week 
that reaches the accepted office standard of 
good quality. In one big electric company’s 
office there were twenty stenographers, of 
whom on test one wrote 57 words a minute with 
no errors and another 15 words a minute with 
7 errors to each hundred words. This infor- 
mation is necessary so as to hold the highest 
one by raising her salary so far as is necessary 
to keep her from leaving, and to bring pres- 
sure to bear on the low one to increase her 
accuracy and speed or drop out. When the 
total number. of pages or lines of work done 
in a week can fairly be measured and recorded, 
a bonus paid to those who exceed the quota 
(assigned amount of work proportioned to 
salary) stimulates all the workers, and causes 
the inefficient to drop out voluntarily because 
they cannot maintain the pace set in that 
office. 


Maximum Production Rare 


The sales force of an office has a fair basis 
of measurement in the volume of business pro- 
duced, but many business organizations do not 
yet know what “quota” is, nor do they place a 
premium on maximum production. Nearly 
every human being can do a great deal more 
work than he is accustomed to doing if. he 
will exert himself intelligently. “Intelli- 
gently” means that overwork reduces the vol- 
ume of production, and often bigger results 
can be attained with less work ; but always one 
must know precisely and not vaguely what is 
done each day, week, or month, and concen- 
trate brain-force on getting a larger and 
better production. In too many business organ- 
izations too little attention is paid to this brain- 
work involved in finding out how the worker 
can produce more and better results. This 
work, carried out on scientific lines, is the new 
Efficiency personnel engineering. 

The whole new science of efficiency personnel 
engineering is based on impersonal, exact, and 
just what each person is capable of doing, and 
careful tests that show as nearly as may be just 
what each person is really doing. 





This subject will be further devel- 
oped in articles scheduled to appear 
in future issues of this magazine. 





In the last two years of terrific fighting the 
Canadian Corps never lost a gun and never 
failed to take its objective. 

This success was largely due to the leader- 
ship of General Sir Arthur Currie, who was 
in command. 

Currie was a personal leader. He went 
among his men and told them what he expected 
them to do. 

He built up a wonderful Planning Depart- 
ment. He left nothing to chance. He had a 
reputation as a “lucky General.” But it was 
not luck. It was foresight. 

Currie did not believe in centralizing too 
much, He built up a platoon system. Every 
platoon consisted of from thirty to forty men; 
and it was trained to be self-complete. 

Currie’s idea is that a strong army must be 
made of small efficient units.. A man can be 
more loyal to his platoon than he can to his 
army. 

* * * 


Keep expenditures always below income; 
save something. The fundamental difference 
between the civilized man and the savage is 
thrift—Andrew Carnegie. 
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Somehow he contrived to get through the outer 
barriers and straight to the presence of the 
great inventor. Placing one hand to his ear 
to indicate his deafness, Edison asked, “What 
do you wish?” The young man replied, 
“Work.” Somewhat impatiently, for he did 
not relish being interrupted by an out-of-work 
youth, the famous inventor replied, “Go out to 
the machine shop and see Krussi,” resuming at 
once the work which absorbed his attention. 
Although his work consisted of drafting, Ache- 
son worked laboriously at night in the machine 


shop to build an improved type of his original. 


dynamo. Edison oftener than once stopped to 
watch the enterprising young man, and one 
night, after inspection, told him that he would 
find a similar dynamo, designed by Siemens, 
described in a book which Edison told him he 
could get from the company’s library. To his 
amazement Acheson found an almost exact re- 
production of the invention into which he had 
put so much brain work and hand work. 

Promotion came. Acheson was continually 
experimenting. On one occasion he submitted 
to Mr. Edison a drawing of an electric meter 
for use in connection with Central Station dis- 
tribution, a problem on which Edison and his 
associates were hard at work. After exam- 
ining it, Edison, apparently ammoyed, said, “I 
do not pay you to make suggestions to me. 
You do not know but I already had that idea. 
And now if I use it you will think I took it from 
you.” Acheson replied that he considered any- 
thing he produced while in Edison’s employ 
and pertaining to the latter’s interests, belong- 
ed to Edison. Mollified, Edison corisented to 
test the meter scheme; but it proved a failure. 
However, Acheson was shortly placed in the 
original experimental department, the one spot 
above all others in the world where he desired 
to work, notwithstanding that his pay, al- 
though he was now twenty-five years of age— 
and, as Edison once remarked, a “thinker”— 
was only $7.50 a week. 


Attracted Edison’s Notice 


Edison began to take note of his gifted as- 
sistant and before long turned him loose in the 
lamp factory to study that end of the business 
from beginning to end with a view to seeking 
a solution of several annoying problems which 
must need be overcome before the business 
could be developed extensively and success- 
fully. The prize of $100 offered by Edison for 
the solution of one problem was quickly won 
by Acheson. Every phase of electric incandes- 
cent lamp manufacturing he eagerly absorbed. 
Moreover, at night he sweated over problems 
of electrical distribution, measurement and 
other matters about which very scant knowl- 
edge existed. 

When twenty-six Edward Acheson sailed 
for Europe as first assistant to Edison’s chief 
engineer on the highly important mission of 
supervising tlie Edison exhibit at the Interna- 
tional Electricai Exposition in Paris. Here 
Acheson met William Crookes and the other 
foremost electrical scientists of the day. So 
rapidly had Acheson made his mark that Edi- 
son chose him for the epochal work of install- 
ing electrical lights in the great Scala Theatre 
of Milan, Italy, the first innovation of its kind 
in Europe. Brussels, Antwerp, Amsterdam 
and other European cities became the scenes 
of similarly important activities. Competition 
developed for Acheson’s services and in one 
instance his salary jumped from $150 to $300 
a month; but the jealousies thus aroused 
among the different Edison companies in Eu- 
rope impelled the young engineer to resign. 
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His health impaired by his strenuous labors 
and incessant travels, Acheson opened a mod- 
est laboratory and shop in Paris, but within six 
months had to give it up. He was stranded 
financially. Proceeding to London, he con- 
tracted a serious case of jaundice and under- 
went most trying experiences. He was edged 
out of the hotel and into a boarding house. tie 
had no money to engage a doctor. His physical 
condition became worse. He suffered as acute- 
ly mentally as physically, for he was home- 
less, penniless, wrecked in health, stranded 
among strangers with no silvery lining within 
sight. Happily, an ex-machinist from Menlo 
Park espied the invalid Acheson sitting, a pic- 
ture of misery, in front of the boarding house, 








ROUGH AND SMOOTH 

The ancients rubbed stones against other stones 
or trees to form their battle-axes and other 
implements. Grinding was then all-important. 
Dr. Acheson created the best abrasive the world 
knows, carborundum; tt can even scratch and cut 
diamonds, although its widest field of usefulness 
is not in the jewelry but the industrial world. 

Today transportation, and, consequently, lubri- 
cation, are paramount. Dr. Acheson, having 
produced the best means of causing friction, 
turned round and invented the finest substance 
for eliminating friction, Oildag, a lubricant twice 
or three times as effective and efficient as the 
finest of lubricating oils. It is composed oft 
Acheson Graphite (another of his wonderful 
creations) and oil. His inventions, scientists de- 
clare, will enable the wheels of the world to go 
round all right after the earth’s supplies of owl 
have been exhausted.- Already the saving of oil 
through the use of Acheson’s creations ts well 
under way. : 








took him home, called in a doctor and the 
effect was magical. After further experiences 
and vicissitudes in Europe, a cable came from 
Edison requesting Acheson to return at once 
to New York. So bereft of money was he that 
when he arrived at the pier he hadn’t a cent to 
pay the cabman for taking him to a hotel. 
With a courage born of self-reliance, he bor- 
rowed $5 from the man in charge of the car- 
riage stand at the pier, explained to -him that 
he had no American money in his pocket, but 
would return the $5 immediately when he 
reached his hotel—which he did, borrowing from 
the hotel clerk on the same plea which had 
worked before. 

After a brief spell with Edison there came 
various connections, experiments and, as a rule, 
failures. This chapter of the struggling young 
man’s life brought out his indomitable courage, 
his refusal to stay licked, his indefatigable en- 
ergy, his will to win. Finally, George Westing- 
house bought one of Acheson’s inventions, an 
anti-induction telephone wire, for $7,500 and 
$50,000 stock of a Westinghouse underground 
cable company, together with a contract for 
three years at a respectable salary. Once 
again Acheson went from city to city, super- 
intending the laying of cables underground and 
straightening out new problems and obstacles 
which constantly arose. 

During these three years Acheson’s reputa- 
tion as well as his financial condition rose. He 
began to be called upon to read papers before 
learned societies, for, as always, his every 
spare hour was devoted, not to routine work 





or to following beaten paths, but to experi- 
ments along entirely novel research lines. His 
consuming desire was to do something worth 
while for the world, to discover new knowl- 
edge which could be harnessed to the service 
of man. His favorite field of experimentation 
at this time was the conversion of heat energy 
into electricity. Accordingly, when he lett 
Westinghouse he formed a syndicate and or- 
ganized an electric lighting company at Mon- 
ongahela City, Pa., where he figured, he could 
sell current at night and use the plant by day 
for his now ambitious experiments. But, once 
again, the lack of capital proved crippling. The 
climax came when one of his financial asso- 
ciates, the late John S. Huyler, desired to with- 
draw, a curious incident having happened. 

As a sideline to other experiments, Acheson 
was working on the making of rubber syn- 
thetically and had actually succeeded in pro- 
ducing a small piece. He proudly showed it to 
Mr. Huyler, but with utterly unexpected con- 
sequences. Mr. Huyler had become interested 
in a rubber tree grove in Mexico which was to 
produce more rubber than the world could 
use, and he frowned upon Acheson’s invention 
—an invention, by the way, which, had he not 
laid it aside, might have altered the history of 
industry during the present generation. 


The Turning Point 


One day, when Acheson was a very young 
man, he heard the famous Doctor Kunz, of Tif- 
fany & Company, remark that the world badly 
needed a good abrasive. Acheson decided that 
he would strive to supply it. His theory was 
that by impregnating clay with carbon under 
the influence of electric heat some valuable re- 
sults might be attained. What occurred let 
Dr. Acheson tell in his own words, because the 
incident has made history: 

“An iron bowl, such as plumbers use for hold- 
ing their melted solder, was attached to one 
lead froma dynamo and filled with a mixture of 
clay and powdered coke; the end of an arc 
light carbon attached to the other lead was in- 
serted into the mixture. The percentage of 
coke was high enough to carry a current, and - 
a good strong one was passed through the mix- 
ture between the lamp carbon and bowl until 
the clay in the center was melted and heated 
to a very high temperature. When cold, the mass 
was examined. It did not fill my expectations, 
but I, by sheer chance, happened to notice a 
few bright specks on the end of the are car- 
bon that had been in the mixture. I placed one 
on the end of a lead pencil and drew it across 
a pane of glass. It cut the glass like a diamond. 
I repeated the experiment and collected enough 
of the material to test its abrasive qualities. 
I mounted an iron disc in a lathe, and, oiling 
its surface, applied the material which adhered, 
and with this revolving disc I cut the polished 
face off the diamond in a finger ring still owned 
and worn by me. 

“T now made a small furnace of bricks, and 


_after much patient work, had what I consid- 


ered enough to take to the lapidaries in New York 
City. A friend by the name of W. C. McCallis- 
ter, a druggist, of Monongahela, and-I started 
for New York. 

“On the way we coined a name for my new 
and, as yet, unnamed material. Under the 
impression, without any chemical analysis, that 


it was composed of carbon and corundum, I 


,99 


called.it ‘Carborundum. : 
He brought a little vial containing some of 
the product, had a diamond cutter use some 


of it to repolish the injured diamond in. the 


(Continued on page 1068) 
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ELF-INTEREST, it is said, is the guiding 
5 influence in men’s lives. Nothing spurs 
men to effort towards greater effi- 
ciency than the healthy competition of a rival 
engaged in the same business. The competition 
which has to be at present is in a measure dif- 
ferent from this. It has all the elements of the 
natural struggle for business which pertains in 
all industries, but it has this aspect of abnorm- 
ality, in that the principal competing force, be- 
ing the Government, possesses.in itself powers 
which make the competition unequal. In many 
cases the Government is in the position of 
judge and jury, of the man who is umpire, who 
owns the ball field, and has an interest in one 
of the teams. Improperly used such com- 
petition is unfair. I do not say necessarily so, 
but the strong and human tendency is to exer- 
cise strength where one knows he possesses 
strength and to exercise power where that 
power is accorded. I have great confidence in 
the sense of fair play which prevails in this 
country.—E. W. Beatty, R. C. President, Can- 
adian Pacific Railway. 
a 

Remorse is the reward of a life filled with 
self. 

* * *- 

All great business men have been courage- 
ous. They have dared things which would have 
frightened and paralyzed weaker men.—Busi- 
ness and the Man. ; 

* * * 

If you want to be a big man,.do little things 
well. 

* * * 

Remember that time is money. He that can 
earn ten shillings a day by his labor, and sits 
idle one-half that day, though he spends but 
sixpence during his idleness, he has really 
spent or thrown away five shillings besides.— 
Benjamin Franklin. 

* * * 

It takes no more time to boost a man than 
it does to knock him—and think how much 
pleasanter for everybody. 


plaining that their troubles were the worst in 
the world and that He ordered each individual 
to tie his or her troubles in a bundle and throw 
all the bundles in one heap. Then He told 
each one to pick out the bundle that seemed 
lightest. Lo, every last one of them picked 
out his or her own bundle. 

Do YOU feel that your troubles, your dis- 
couragements, your handicaps are worse than 
anyone else? If so, just ponder that story. 
It contains a truth applicable to every one of 
us. ‘Don’t imagine that the heads of a business, 
who can afford automobiles, who appear to be 
able to come in when they like and stay away 
when they like and who do not have to sweat 
in a factory day after day—do not imagine for 
a moment that such people have fewer worries 
than you have and that life for them is one long 
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THE JOB OF A MAN 


It isn’t the work we intended to do, 
Nor the work we’ve just begun 

That puts us right on the ledger sheet: 
It’s the work we’ve really done. 


Our credit is built on the things we do, 
Our debit on things we shirk; 

The man who totals the biggest plus 
Is the one who completes his work. 


Good intentions do not pay bills, 
It’s easy enough to plan; 
To wish is the play of an office boy, 
To do is the job of a man. — 
—System. 
* * * 


The sure mark of the reactionary is unwill- 
ingness to make use of the teachings of past 
experience or to read the lessons of history 
and apply them to the problems of today. The 
real reactionary who is always an egoist, in- 


. sists that his own feelings, his own desires, his 


own ambitions, take precedence over anything 
that all the rest of mankind may have said or 
done or recorded. He wishes to start life all 
over again in a Garden of Eden of his own, 
with a private serpent and a private apple. 

The true progressive, on the other hand, 
is he who carefully reads history and carefully 
examines the experience of mankind in order 
to.see what lessons have already been learned, 
what mistakes need not be repeated, and what 
principles of organization and conduct have 
established themselves as sound and benefici- 
ent. Upon all this the progressive builds a 
new and consistent structure to meet the needs 
of today in the light of the experience of yes- 
terday. He does not find it necessary to burn 
his own fingers in order to ascertain whether 
fire is hot—Nicholas Murray Butler. 

* * * 


The man who profits by his mistake is bet- 
ter off than the man who has never made any. 


W k 


sweet song. I personally do not know the up- 


O r 
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_ builder of any large enterprise who confined 


his working hours all through his life to eight 
or ten or even twelve hours a day. 

Our Rockefellers, our Garys, our Schwabs, 
our Eastmans, our Vanderlips, our Fords, our 
Bells would never have mounted the ladder 
had they quit work promptly at the ordinary 
closing time every night and not bothered 
about their affairs until the regular opening 
time next morning. Nor would they have got 


' to the top had they been grumblers, had they 


felt they were being unduly kept down by their 
early employers, had they been finnicky about 
working overtime, had they flitted about from one 
job to another through dissatisfaction with the 
pay they were getting, or had they done their work 
in a slipshod, half-hearted, devil-may-care way. 





A clear conscience and a clean desk are posi- 
tive cures for insomnia. 
* * * 

Promptness, punctuality, and promotion be- 
gin with the same letter.—H. K. Twitchell. 

e ¢:e 

There is an old story about a traveller in 
the Levant, who was shown, in an ancient 
shrine in Crete or Candia, a lamp that had 
been burning uninterruptedly for two thou- 
sand years, more or less. He asked, as he 
looked at the venerable flame, if it were really 
true that it had never been out in all that time. 
He was assured it was really and truly so. 
*““Well,” he said, “Poof—it’s out now,” as his 
sacrilegious breath extinguished the immemo- 
rial spark. 

The man who blew out the old lamp did not 
understand, and a great many of our troubles 
arise from meddling with or marring things we 
don’t understand. Before we attempt to cry 
down any new plan we should be sure that we 
know the intention behind it, whether old or 
new, that we are judging. Most intentions 
are good, and if we know this, and approve it, 
we may contribute materially to the working 
out of the suggestion of better ways and 
means. The best intention never was helped 
by breaking up the plan that was hoped to give 
it effect. Understand. Sympathize. - Help.— 
The Lamp. 

a ae 

The man who has done his best has done 
everything ; he who has done less than his best 
—nothing. 

* * * 

Some managers want their subordinates to 
come to them for a decision. Others want 
subordinates to come to them with a decision 
—the distinction is very important. One kills 
initiative, enterprise and executive ability. The 
other creates it.—-Emicieacy Magazine. 

* * 


There are three kinds of people in the world 
the wills and won’ts and the can’ts. Think it 
over! 


There is no easy, soft-cushioned road to suc- 
cess—downhill does not lead to the summits 
of achievement but to the bogs and the morasses 
of failure. 

Treat your work well and it will treat you 
well in all good time. 

Don’t covet idleness, for idleness spells un- 
happiness. 

Work, work with a will. Be.on the square 
with both your boss and yourself. By doing 
the best you can for him you will be doing the 
best for yourself. 

To get the best and most out of life, put the 
best and most into it. 

Sooner or later each of us gets the reward 


we merit. 
(By B. C, Forbes in “The Arrow.”) 
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~ World-Famous After Many Defeats 


ring; so astounding were the results that the 
diamond cutter immediately purchased the vial at 
the rate of 40c. per carat, or about $800 per 
pound. Badly as he needed the money for 
other purposes, it was characteristic of this 
searcher after now knowledge that he spent 
every penny of it buying a microscope. 

Inventing a product is one thing; inducing 
people to use it is another. Acheson knew 
that he had the best abrasive the world had 
ever known, that it could be used profitably 
for a thousand purposes ; yet everybody seemed 
too content to jog along using routine methods 
and appliances. Luckily, Westinghouse had a 
job which Carborundum wheels could perform 
rapidly and economically, and he gave Ache- 
son an order for 60,000 of them. Every wheel 
Acheson made with his own hands toiling night 
and day. The proceeds netted him over $7,- 
000. This enabled the Carborundum Company 
to launch out. By means of two small kilns, 
a high grade vitrified wheel was produced 
which was ideal for dental purposes, and these 
made a great hit at the Chicago Exposition—so 
much so that an Austrian visitor paid him $20,- 
000 for the patents for Austria-Hungary alone. 

Later, Acheson received $60,000 cash for 
other European territory. 

Confident that he could develop the sale of 
carborundum on a large scale, he gave up his 
puny Monongahela City plant and moved to 
Niagara Falls, determined to build a plant for 
1,000 horsepower—this notwithstanding that 


he had not been able to sell more than half his - 


previous output, owing to the excessively high 
price. His co-directors concluded that he had 
gone crazy, and they withdrew. 


Would Not Stay Defeated 


He boldly proceeded to erect buildings, hav- 
ing entered into a contract for power with the 
Niagara Fall Power Company. Depression 
overtook the country, Acheson’s finances gave 
out, he was unable to place bonds with friends 
or investors and turned to two well-known 
Pittsburgh bankers, who supplied him with 
certain funds, but at a cost which taught Mr. 
Acheson such a severe lesson that he has kept 
out of the clutches of bankers ever since, for 
the bankers contrived to freeze him out of 
control, notwithstanding that it was his in- 
ventive brain, his energy and his original 
capital which brought it into being. Incident- 
ally, when Mr. Acheson asked the Westing- 
house people to build him his 1,000 horse-power 
transformer, they laughed at him: the thing 
couldn’t be done. The General Electric Com- 
pany, though knowing that no such trans- 
former had ever been constructed, consented 
to make the effort, and they did so with suc- 
cess. Today this transformer is a dwarf of 
dwarfs contrasted with newer monsters. 

To add to Mr. Acheson’s business worries, 
he was savagely attacked by robbers, who 
knocked him insensible. Some time later, so 
overwhelming had his troubles become, he 
lay in bed unconscious for two whole weeks. 

He was down and out once more, having 
been deposed from the presidency of his Car- 
borundum Company. But Acheson would not 
stay defeated. He came back brilliantly. In 
1896 he had obtained a patent on the manufac- 
ture of graphite, an artificial substance which 
was to earn him both distinction and fortune. 
He organized the Acheson-Graphite Company 
and there immediately sprang up a keen de- 
mand for its products, such as electrodes, plates 
for motor and dynamo brushes, bulk graphite 
for dry batteries, paint pigment, etc. The fight 
was still an uphill one, chiefly because of Mr. 
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Acheson’s impaired health, yet by the begin- 
ning of 1910 his plant was using 5,000 electric 
horsepower in its furnaces and was producing 
more than 10,000,000 pounds of graphite per 
year. Today the sales are very much greater. 

While conducting experiments with graphite 
Mr. Acheson discovered that when a clay mod- 








TO YOUNG MEN 


Dr. Acheson’s advice to young men; “You 
should be inspired to add, through your own 
efforts, to the rapidly accumulating mass of 
human knowledge. You should be ambitious to 
assist in some capacity in the great work of the 
world. You should go forth from school or col- 
lege prepared for, and with the determination to 
take such part in the affairs of the world, that all 
men will be better off, either morally, intellectu- 
ally or materially, for your having lived. You 
have a real mission to perform. Should your 
chosen pursuit be farmer, merchant, manufac- 
turer, engineer, scientist, lawyer, physician, edu- 
cator, statesman, or whatever it be, have the de- 
termination, and work to the end of excelling. 
Leave, if it be possible, a record of accomplish- 
ment that will remain after you have gone, and 
that may be an inspiration and example to the 
young men who come after you. Realize your 
responsibilities, and do not disappoint those who 
are expecting much from you.” 








erately weak in strength and plasticity was 
treated with tannin, extract of straw, and other 
plant extracts, it was increased in those prop- 
erties. The particles of clay were reduced so 
fine that they would pass through a filter paper 
and would remain permanently suspended in 
water. Believing this to be an explanation of 
why the Egyptians used straw in making brick, 
ime new substance was named Egyptianized 
ay. 

This discovery of how to produce particles 
so minute as to remain suspended permanently 
in liquid form, proved to be the basis of a new, 
revolutionary industry, an industry calculated 
to confer incalculable benefits upon the human 
race, since it has made possible the production 
of a lubricant which is not only superior to 
petroleum products, but can take their place 
when the world’s supply of oil peters out. How 
important this Acheson product is in the eyes 
of those most capable to judge may be gathered 
from the fact that it is estimated that Amer- 
ica’s known supplies of petroleum are likely to 
become exhausted within the lifetime of the 
present generation. 

A. C. Bedford, head of the Standard Oil, 
recently stated that while 300,000,000 gallons 
of gasoline were shipped to the Allies during 
the year 1917, the shipments of lubricating oils 
reached no less than 400,000,000 gallons, a fact 
not at all understood by the public, who have 
heard so much about gasoline and so very little 
about lubricating oils. 

Disintegrated Acheson graphite lends itself 
successfully to various experiments. By mix- 
ing the graphite particles with grease the lub- 
ricant Gredag was formed, the name “Gredag” 
consisting of the first three letters of grease 
and the first three letters of “disintegrated 
Acheson-Graphite.” 

Aquadag was formed by mixing what Mr. 
Acheson called his “deflocculated graphite”— 
that is, graphite so sub-divided that it would 


readily pass through a fine filter paper and re- 
main suspended in water—with water. . This 
not only constitutes an excellent lubricant, but 
has the remarkable quality of preventing rust 
from forming on metal while it is immersed 
in water carrying the graphite. 

Oildag was formed by mixing deflocculated 
graphite with oil, this combination also con- 
stituting a very superior lubricant. 

“In looking back over my life work and the 
results produced, I believe that Aquadag and 
Oildag will prove to be of more value to the 
world than any of my previous discoveries or 
products,” Mr. Acheson declares. 


Invented More Than Fifty Patents 


A recognized authority, Dr. Charles F. May- 
bery, addressing the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, declared: “The results pre- 
sented in this paper, with reference to the 
uses of graphite as a solid lubricant, indicate that 
in the deflocculated form it can readily be ap- 
plied with great economic efficiency in all forms 
of mechanical work. One of the most char- 
acteristic effects is that of a surface-evener, 
by forming a veneer, equalizing the metallic 
depressions and projections on the surfaces of 
journal and bearing; and being endowed with 
a certain freedom of motion under pressure, ‘it 
affords the most perfect lubrication. In auto- 
mobile lubrication the great efficiency of 
graphite, in increasing engine power, in con- 
trolling temperatures, and in decreasing wear 
and tear on bearings, has been brought out in 
a series of tests conducted by the Automobile 
Club of America. In connection with the re- 
duction in friction of lubricating oils by graph- 
ite the extremely small proportion necessary 
is worthy of note; the proportion used in this 
work is equivalent to one cubic inch of graphite 
in three gallons of oil. The curve of tempera- 
ture for Aquadag, ‘an increase but slightly 
above that of the surrounding atmosphere, 
demonstrated an important economic quality 
of controlling temperatures in factory lubrica- 
tion, thereby avoiding the danger of highly 
heated bearings, which are frequently the 
cause of fires.” 

Transportation is civilization, it has been 
aptly said. Transportation, in turn, is lubrica- 
tion. Without lubricants our trains could not 
run, our steamers could not sail, our factory 
machinery would cease to hum, our reaping 
machines would stop and starvation would con- 
front us. The automobile would be an impos- 
sibility. So, too, the aeroplane. Cities could 
not exist, for concentrated populations could 
not be furnished with food, clothing and build- 
ings, were lubricants to dry up, since every 
city’s sustenance depends upon transportation. 

Scientists estimate that more than half of 
the horsepower developed is lost in friction, 
and exhaustive experiments and investigation, 
it is pointed out, show that graphite lubricants 
can save one-third of this loss. The saving 
.effected in coal, in machinery, in wear and 
tear and in a hundred other ways can run into 
incomprehensible figures. Here is one tre- 
mendously important means for the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources. 

Among the half hundred patents Dr. Acheson 
has taken out are several others of no slight 
moment to the industrial world. He has, for 
example, brought silicon down from a price of 
$2,500 a pound to a few cents a pound by his 
metallic silicon. He has developed an extensive 
business in an ink made from carbon black, an 
ink which has been found unexcelled for litho- 
graphic and certain other purposes. He is now 
working on a remarkable filter apparatus 

(Continued on page 1070) 
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GUIDE’S WOMEN SEEKING BIG. OPENINGS 


NUMBER of years ago when girls were 
A graduated from college and had ambi- 

tions beyond the stereotyped teaching 
profession there was apparently little else for 
them to do. Out of this situation evolved a 
bureau in New York City known as the Inter- 
collegiate Bureau of Occupations. It expand- 
ed and developed rapidly. Its aim was to give 
to women who had had college educations or 
the equivalent in the way of educational ad- 
vantages, other openings in the economic world 
beside that of becoming teacher. 

Of late this Intercollegiate Bureau has been 
split into two parts. One of them, the place- 
ment department, or the department of obtain- 
ing the business for the women and the women 
for the business, has been taken over by the 
United States Government. The other part, 
which especially handled the information end 
of the work, has been reorganized, and while 
backed by private funds, is building up a far- 
reaching bureau upon the foundation laid by 
the Intercollegiate Bureau of Occupations. 

“We co-operate very closely with the place- 
ment department which has been taken over 
by the Government,” Miss Emma P. Hirth re- 
marked in talking to me in her office at 2 West 
43rd street, New York City, where a month 
or so ago the Bureau of Vocational Informa- 
tion was born. “But we are not an employ- 
ment agency for women. We handle entirely 
the information end. 


“In my seven years with the Intercollegiate 
Bureau I had a chance of seeing all the oppor- 
tunities for women which arose within that 
time. I studied the opportunities, the women 
successes; what made them successes; what 
lines of work they were best in; what they 


thought of the lines of work into which they 


had gone. 


“About two years ago we sent out question- 
naires to those on our list who were holding 
business positions which we had secured for them 
to secure their opinion on the work they were 
doing, if they liked it, if so, why; if not, why; 
if they saw a chance for advancement in it; 
if they thought it was the work they were 
best fitted for, etc. The answers have been a 
great help in reorganizing this work. We also 
have the opinions of business women who have 
been successful throughout, the country, the 
opinions of employers, the various ideas on 
what women do best in, what they still have to 
work over if they want to enter, what are the 


Secre 


the business girl on the threshold of 

her career, passionately eager to “win 
her spurs”—or could more forcefully illustrate 
the most unlimited influence for good that the 
right kind of employer can exercise, than this 
little story of Miss Temple’s successful pro- 
gress from rung to rung of the ladder of 
achievement, says “Impressions” (London), of 
the acting secretary to H. Gordon Selfridge, 
the American who owns the greatest depart- 
ment store in Britain. . 

It is only fair to state that Miss Temple 
started out with many inherent assets that 
obviously have stood her in good stead. She 
is naturally gracious, pleasant, sympathetic, 
eager to please—and deeply conscientious. So 
that the groundwork was there on which to 
build the additional advantages of a widened 
education and an ever-broadening conception 
of the meaning of “service.” But hard work 


a 
Ni ‘the bus could be more encouraging to 





New Organization for Benefit 
of Educated Women Who 
Are Ambitious 


By MARY GRAHAM BONNER 


requirements from the employer’s standpoint 
as well as from the woman’s standpoint. 

“So we have everything catalogued!” And 
she showed me all the files. There were files 
such as I have never beheld before in their 
completeness, embracing every angle of wom- 
an’s work. 

There were the names of the successful 
business women, their opinions of why they 
had considered themselves successful, what 
were their thoughts of the future, what they 
believed were the qualities most needed to 
make them successful in their lines, what they 
considered the qualities most essential to make 
them successful in other lines of work. 

There were statements from employers in 
different kinds of business, their opinions of 
necessary qualities of what made for success, 
their ideas and schemes, the results of which 
were all carefully filed and catalogued. 

Details regarding all kinds of jobs were to be 
obtained there, too. For example, if a girl or 
a woman wanted to enter the advertising busi- 
ness she could ascertain the scales of wages 
paid for women in the advertising field, and the 
qualification required for such work. If the 
girl needed more study, more instruction than 
she already had to meet these requirements, 
she could find out from this bureau jist where 
she could take the necessary courses. She 
could find out where to take a long course, or 
a short course, what the course comprised, 
what the time limit was, what the charges 
were. Every school, college, and business 
school through the country was duly cata- 
logued, so anyone wishing to inquire into any 
kind of work could obtain information. 

From business houses there were opinions, 
needs. From every angle of work in which 
women could go, had gone, were going—every- 
thing was carefully tabulated. It is a thor- 
oughly complete bureau of information, un- 
usually adequate and valuable. 

“You see,” Miss Hirth continued, after we 
had glanced at the files and she had told me the 
many ways they had of collecting straight, 
clear, real information, “a crying need for a 
place like this exists, just as there was a need in 


tary to a Big 


How She Qualified 


and continuous application have also played 
their part. F 
Present on the famous Store’s “Opening 
Day,” Miss Temple came direct from school 
to Selfridge’s in 1909, commencing her busi- 
ness life as a “student” cashier. Incidentally, 
it is interesting to note that the “Students’ 
Scheme” was a special feature of the Store. 
Lectures were given by the buyers or heads 
of sections on the merchandise in which they 
were most interested—and the various kindred 
subjects allied to the ethics of salesmanship 
and of business generally, in its most modern 
and widest acceptation. Essays were after- 


ward written by the students; marks were 
given; and at the end of the session prizes 
were awarded in the form of Business Scholar- 
ships —trips to the Continent to enable the 
earnest students to visit the large stores in 
other countries and see for themselves just 
how they were conducted. 


the old days for the Intercollegiate Bureau, 
and, because there is the placement depart- 
ment of the* old bureau, there should still be 
the department where information can be found. 

“It was strange how long it took to see the 
urgent demand for an employment bureau for 
highly educated girls. So because of all the 
data we had in connection with work for 
women throughout the country, making a bu- 
reau solely for the collecting and distributing 
of information regarding business opportuni- 
ties for women. This is a research bureau, an 
investigation bureau. Anyone can come here, 
for example, to find out what the opportunities 
are in such and such a work.” 

“What work have women been especially 


. successful in?” I inquired. 


“They have been financially most success- 
ful in the advertising field,” she said. “There 
they have had the biggest salaries. There is 
always an increasing demand in that line for 
women.” 

“Are there any lines of work you think 
women should steer clear of?” I asked. 

“None at all,” she said. “They should merely 
choose the thing they’re best fitted for. The 
failures come only because they have not 
chosen wisely. That is where we want to help, 
to save wasted time, effort, energy, brain, busi- 
ness capability. 

“Women must think in the future. They 
mustn’t stay contentedly in any blind alley. 
They must look ahead, think ahead. 

“Women are making good in finance, though 
in banks they have not yet come to employ- 
ing women in very responsible positions. 
Women in banks are still underpaid and not 
given enough responsibility. 

“Women made good in their war activities. 
We are keeping track of what they did. There 
will be a great future eventually in personnel 
management in factories, a result, largely, of 
women’s work during the war. 

“Yes, women are successful in business,” 
she said, and no one would dare contradict her 
after looking at the indisputable records she 
had to show. “And they’re going to keep on 
succeeding; they’re going to have equal op- 
portunities, married or unmarried; and we’re 
going to help them to choose the work for 
which they are best fitted. We’re going to 
help employers, and women who wish to be 
employed, and interlock and co-operate and 
through our research bureau eliminate a waste 
of time and energy.” 


Man 


Miss Temple won a scholarship when she 
was fifteen years of age; and as she was in- 
terested in the clerical end of the business 
rather than the purely merchandising or “sell- 
ing” sections, she was allowed to have a course 
of training at a well-known business college, 
where she learned shorthand, typewriting, and 
French; to which she gives full credit for her 
subsequent advancement. 

While receiving her training at college, she 
was also learning the many details involved 
in the running of a Staff Record Office—in 
Miss Temple’s opinion ‘one of the most inter- 
esting section of a large businéss house. Her 
training and experience in this direction proved 
most helpful, and taught her, amongst other 
things, “how to receive callers in the spirit of 
a hostess.” 

“T was always thoroughly happy in my 
work—am happier than ever, now,” she told 
me in a very interesting interview; “and I 
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certainly have learned above everything else 
that detail work can prove as fascinating as 
it is important to the success of a business un- 
dertaking. I need scarcely say that with so 
many advantages showered upon me with so 
generous a hand, I was eager to seize every 
possible opportunity to do my part in ‘mak- 


ing good. 

Since those first early days, Miss Temple 
has had more opportunities—numefous op- 
portunities that too seldom, in the ordinary 
business world, are afforded the business girl 
in her early twenties. Not one of these op- 
portunities has been allowed to slip by un- 
heeded; and this ambitious little lady is ob- 
viously anxious to make still further progress 
in a career that is bright with promise. 

“T love my work ; I love the people for whom 
and with whom I work. The atmosphere of 
this Store”—the words were accompanied by 
a little radiant smile—“is like home to me; 
and I like to believe that the most convincing 
proof of my happiness and content is to be 
found in the fulfillment of the duties that have 
been allotted to me.” 

I think Miss Temple can rest content on 
that count. You see, I have mterviewed Mr. 
Selfridge, too! : 


More Workers Sailing 
Than Coming 

(Continued from page 1058) 
countries where the opportunities lie for the 
classes of people who emigrate. These classes 
consist mostly of the less skilled laborers and 
their families. The upper classes are kept at 
home by their social and business ties and 
their commercial success. Of the total im- 
migration into Canada in a typical year for 
example, 67 per cent. were laborers, and our 
own immigrants are of the same sort. It is 

mostly common labor that moves. 
But the employment of common labor is 
chiefly in development and construction work, 
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in road and railroad building, in mining opeta- 
tions and in the cruder work cf manufacturing 
and transportation. All such companies de- 
pend largely upon new capital to carry on 
their business, and they increase or diminish 
their employment of labor somewhat in pro- 
portion as it is easy or hard to obtain new 
capital. This is especially true of all kinds of 
road and mining work; for in these the pay 
of labor is principally borrowed money. It is 
not borrowed so.much from the banks as from 
investors, through the issue of new stocks and 
bonds. Few big corporations can afford to 
spend their earnings in any such amounts as 
to pay the original cost of these improvements 
and extensions. 

So it is that the new country where capital 
is the most abundant is bound to show the 
largest demand for common labor, and there- 
fore to be the most attractive to the typical 


‘emigrant. That country is the United States. 


But what of the pre-war emigration to Central 
and South America which are not capitalist 
countries at all? 

The answer is simple. The capital there for 
the extensive employment of common labor on 
new projects formerly came from Europe; but 
now Europe needs $10,000,000,000 to repay her 
debt to the United States, and $24,000,000,000 
to repair the war damages, and probably $25,- 
000,000,000 to make up for deferred mainten- 
ance and construction work. Not for many 
years can shé finance Central and South Amer- 
ica and Canada as she did in the past; and, lack- 
ing her capital, they cannot employ labor as 
we can. 





If you have half an hour to spare, don’t 
spend it with some one who hasn’t. 


* * * 
Big men search for the underlying law— 


and obey it. They think, then act—St. Elmo 
Lewis. 


Wise Profit Sharing Succeeds; 


ROFIT Sharing! There seems to be an 
P extraordinary interest in this subject, 
among employers and workers both. | 

To begin—profit sharing is not an experi- 
ment. We know beyond all doubt that it suc- 
ceeds when applied properly, and that it fails 
when applied badly. : 

There have been many profit sharing fail- 
ures. The main cause of failure are as fol- 
lows :— 

(1) Using profit sharing as a device to 
make workers content with low wages. 

(2) Refusing to say beforehand what pro- 
portion of profits will be given. ; 

(3) Treating the matter as an affair of 
charity, not business. ‘ 

(4) Installing it as a weapon against trades 
unions. 

(5) Applying it to large bodies of rank and 
file workers. 

(6) Giving too small a proportion of profits 
to interest employees. 

(7) Using it as a substitute for personal 
contact and co-operation. 

(8) Starting it without a foundation of good- 
will and confidence. 

(9) Making it too legal and complex. 

(10) Paying in non-saleable steck iustead of 
in money. 

These are the ten rocks upon which profit 
sharing has been shipwrecked. You must be- 
ware of these ten rocks. 

Profit sharing differs from piecework, be- 


cause it is based upon neé profits, not upon 
output. 

It enables workers to take the firm’s point 
of view. It makes them partners. It in- 
creases their self-respect as well as their pay. 

Extra pay for extra loyalty—that is the 
keynote of successful profit sharing 

When Leclaire suggested it to his torty- 
four workmen, in 1842, they were suspicious. 
They could not understand it. Accordingly 
Leclaire, being a Frenchman, proved his sin- 
cerity in a dramatic way. 

At the end of the year he called his forty- 
four men into a room and threw upon a table 
a 10 lb. bag of gold. He poured the golden 
pieces upon the table and said—“This is not 
mine. This is yours.” Every man received 
about ten guineas in gold. That was proof. 

As to how much of the net profits should go 
to the workers, there is a wide difference of* 
opinion. Every one agres that it must be at 
least 5 per cent. 

Filene, of Buston, takes a certain percentage 
of profits and gives half to managers and half 
to his 2,500 workers. 

(n British firms, the average profit sharing 
amounts to 5% per cent. of wages. 

Speaking generally, profit sharing is most 
successful when applied to managers, heads of 
departments, salesmen, foremen, and. small 
groups of high-grade workers. 

It is not likely to succeed when applied to a 
large body of low-grade workers. 





World-Famous After Many Defeats 
(Continued from page 1068) 


which seems destined to become almost as 
universally used as table salt. And (let me 
merely whisper this) some of his experiments 
in accelerating plant growth would almost give 
you a creepy feeling. 

Chemical and ‘scientific societies throughout 
the world have showered him with honors, in- 
cluding the following: The John Scott (Frank- 
lin Institute) for the invention of Carborun- 
dum. Trans-Mississippi and International Ex- 
position, Omaha, Neb., 1898, for Artificial 
Graphite. Grand Prix, Exposition Universelle, 
Internationale, Paris, France, 1900, for Car- 
borundum and Artificial Graphite, John Scott 
Medal (Franklin Institute) 1901, for Artificial 
Graphite. Gold medal, Pan-American Exposi- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y., 1901, for Artificial Graph- 
ite. Grand Prize, Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion, 1904, for Carborundum and Artificial 
Graphite. Count Rumford Medal, Premium, 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Bos- 
ton, 1908, for new industrial products of the 
electric furnace. The Perkin Research Medal, 
awarded by Perkin Medal Committee in 1910. 

All his success and all his honors have not 
turned Dr. Acheson’s head one iota. He is as 
d«mocratic today as when he was sleeping in 
the box filled with straw. Although he has 
become a captain of industry, he is still an 
indefatigable inventor, an acute researcher and 
a contributor of valuable knowledge to scien- 
tific societies and periodicals. He takes special 
interest in helping ambitious young men to get 
on in the world. His own sons have made 
creditable records both in military service and 
in busimess. 

Some time ago Dr. Acheson was made very 
happy by being able to locate the old machinist 
who befriended him in London. Thereafter the 
machinist did not have to worry over matters 
financial. 


Unwise Fails 


It can only be effective when there is a high 
degree of intelligence, confidence and loyalty. 

Wherever there is a spirit of good-will and 
efficiency, profit sharing comes as a matter of 
course. It binds a company together. It is 
not only the dollars and cents result of a good 
year’s work: The market rate of wages is not 
supposed to pay for loyalty and personal in- 
terest. It does not pay for enthusiasm. It 
pays for a certain amount of work and no 
more. 

Therefore when managers and workers take 
the interest of partners, they should be treated 
as partners. They cease to be employees. They . 
are responsible members of the firm. 

Profit sharing is much more than chucking 
a tenth of surplus profits to the workers. It 
is much more than a form of insurance against 
labour troubles. 

It means giving the workers a bit of the 
glory as well as a bit of the gold. 

It means abolishing the caste system of in- 
dustry, which regards Directors as Brahmins 
and workers as pariahs. 

It means more hrain-power and heart-power, 
as well as body-power. 

It means that a firm becomes less like a 
despotism and more like a family circle. 

Profit sharing means management sharing. 
It is a beneficial, profitable and inevitable de- 
velopment; and the sooner you move towards 
it, the better—Herbert N. Casson, in The 
Efficiency Magazine, London. 
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ANY’S 84 public utility 
and 27 oil subsidiaries afford 
the investor the strength of 
diversified investments. 

The Company is not subject to 
risks encountered by corpora- 
tions restricted to a single line 
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Preferred dividend was earned 
over five times in 1918, 
Cities Service Preferred Stock 
yields about 7%% at present 
prices. 
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Keys to Success 


By B. C. Ferbes 
Editor of Forbes Magasine 


How many times have you wished 
you could accomplish the things 
other men do, but have felt unequal 
to the task? Cease wishing and do 
them. Here are the thirty prin- 
ciples that are the keys to personal 
and business success. They have 
helped to make men over andsthey 
are sure to inspire you to greater 
achievement. Send the coupon to- 
day. You can succeed as well as 
they. 
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By B. C. FORBES 


Here is a broad-gauge, long-visioned 
view of the world’s industrial sjtua- 
tion which is becoming more and more 


widely adopted by responsible financial . 


and industrial leaders: 

America is facing the greatest period 
of activity and expansion it has ever 
known. 

An extremely acute shortage of la- 
bor looms ahead. 

Virtually the whole world will soon 
be clamoring for American foodstuffs, 
American metals, American raw ma- 
terials, American merchandise. 

American financial giants are plan- 
ning to finance foreign purchasers on 
a scale beyond all precedent. 

Europe’s productive capacity has 
been thrown seriously out of gear and 
cannot be fully restored for one to 
three years. 


RAILROADS HUNGRY 


Everywhere normal extensions, re- 
newals and repairs have been held 
back or drastically curtailed for four 
or five years. ; 

Rehabilitation demands will fall 
chiefly upon the United States. 

Although our winter wheat crop will 
break all records, and net the farming 
community well over $2,000,000,000, the 
world will still be far short of its 
normal supply, so that Hoover’s pre- 
diction that unregulated trading in 
wheat would probably carry the price 
to $3.50 a bushel was not perhaps so 
wild as was imagined. 

Railroad building and railroad up- 
keep in every country have been in- 
ordinately retarded for five years. 

Railway equipment has during that 
period worn out faster than ever be- 
fore, yet the net addition to the world’s 
total of cars and engines has been ex- 
traordinarily small. 

Lack of shipping facilities has played 
havoc with the production of crops in 
various countries. 

Russia, as everyone recognizes, has 
gone to pieces both industrially and 
agriculturally, so that mankind cannot 
look to that old-time granary for sup- 
plies of grain. 

The rice industry in important sec- 
tions of China has been blighted for 
two chief reasons, namely, the stop- 
page of shipments to Germany and 
Austria, where the machinery existed 
for cleaning vast quantities, and, sec- 
ond, the lack of shipping facilities to 
transport the crop. 


WORLD-WIDE MERCHANDISE 
FAMINE 


The Teutonic. countries have been 
unable to fertilize or till their soil 
properly, with the result that its pro- 
ductive powers have suffered. Ger- 
many’s beet sugar industry has dwind- 
led with the rest. 

Large areas of France and other bel- 


ligerent lands have been wrecked, in: 


many cases irreparably, so that here 


- also less food will be grown for the 


next year or two. 

Factories, foundries and mines were 
laid waste wantonly by the Huns wher- 
ever they were able to find a foot- 
hold.. 

The number of able-bodied workers 
has been grievously cut down by losses 
during the war. 

In no land is there anything like a 
surplus of general merchandise, either 





on wholesalers’ or retailers’ hands. In- 
stead, a virtual famine has existed in 
many parts during the last two or three 
years. 

Turning to the United States, it is 
computed that serious leeway remains 
to be made up in many directions. 

The building of houses has been al- 
most at a standstill from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, this in obedience to the 
exhortation of the Government not to 
compete with the army for materials, 
for transportation and for labor. 

Railroad building has fallen serious- 
ly behind the growth of the population 
—indeed, there has not been adequate 
railroad building in this country for 
the last ten years. 

Supplies of railway equipment have 
been allowed to run down, and it is 
questioned if the upkeep of most roads 
has been properly maintained, a point 
recently emphasized by the president 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern. 


“NON-ESSENTIALS” HUMMING 


The automobile industry has been 
operating at only normal capacity, so 
that there has developed an inordinate 
scarcity of both new and second-hand 
cars. Already the largest automobile 
concerns have started up at full speed 
and are making unusual demands upon 
the labor market, the steel market and 
other markets. 

The campaign waged by the Govern- 
ment early in the war for the salvage 
of every possible ton of scrap iron 
cleaned up vast quantities of this ma- 
terial, especially as prices ranging from 
$35 to $45 per ton were readily ob- 
tained for it. An acute scarcity of scrap 
naturally rose and will throw an addi- 
tional burden upon producers, just as 
the using up of so many second hand 
pleasure car automobiles and trucks 
must quicken the demand for new 
cars. 

The drastic cutting down of what 
were called “non-essential” industries 
during the war caused a scarcity of a 
wide variety of articles, so that here 
also stocks must be replenished, in- 
volving unprecedented inquiry for both 
materials and workers. 

While it is true that America’s herds 
of cattle have been well maintained, 
there is something of a famine in live 
stock across the Atlantic, a factor 
which will be reflected here. 

In sHort, turn where one will, the 
prospect of extraordinary demands 
upon America’s resources are met, just 
as there likewise lie ahead extraordi- 
nary demands for American capital. 
Everywhere there is a crying need for 
rehabilitation and development. 


RAMPANT SPECULATION EX- 
PLAINED 


Incidentally, it is believed probable 
that simultaneously with the looked 
for abnormal activity in trade and con- 
struction, there will develop corre- 
spondingly notable activity in specula- 
tion. It is reasoned that the phe- 
nomenal trading in stocks which has 


been lately witnessed has been inspired. 


by prospective conditions as*here out- 
lined, and that, abnormal as the ac- 
tivity on the Stock Exchange has al- 
ready been, still greater activity may 
yet be witnessed. 

(Continued on page 1075) 
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OUR 
BUSINESS 


What we are: We are an organ- 
ization of investment experts, 
analysts and statisticians of 
the highest type. 


What we do: We analyze and 
supervise investment lists; fur- 
nish expert reports on bonds 
and stocks of every character; 
interpret fundamental business 
and financial conditions; pub- 
lish Moody’s Standard Invest- 
ment Rating Books. 


Whom we serve: We serve more 

than 2,000 banking and finan- 
cial institutions; more than 
3000 firms and corporations; 
more than 3,000 individual 
investors, located in all parts 
of America and Europe. 


We Invite Inquiries. 
Write for Booklet “F” 


MOODY'S INVESTORS 
SERVICE 


John Moody, President 
35 Nassau St., New York City 














MORTON PETROLEUM 


Sponsored by prominent Financial 
interests. 


Substantial production in Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas. 


Drilling a number of well in Texas. 
Small capitalization. 

Complete analytical report has been 
prepared for distribution. 


In requesting copies, ask for No. 10, 
sent without obligation. . 





ESTABLISHED 1906 
41 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 





Phone~-Broad 25 














50 Men 


_ Who have made millions 
Give their secrets for success 


‘ae 
Thomas A. Edison, J. P. Morgan, 
Charles M. Schwab, Edward C. Sim- 


Eastman, of Kodak fame, and forty- five 
other business giants give you an in- 
sight into the policies back of the most 
powerful organizations in the country. 
They go into specific details with you 
and show you how they made good and 
prove to you that you may do the same. 
They tell you frankly how they began, 
how they mastered difficulties, how they 
grew out of doubt and weakness to con- 
fidence and strength, and give you a 
hundred and one suggestions which can- 
not fail to be of inestimable value - to 
ambitious men and women. 


Examine the Book Free 


B. C. FORBES PUB. CO 

299 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

Please send me for free examination, MEN 
WHO — MAKING AMERICA, by B. C. 
Forbes. agree to send you $3.00 for it 
po = Rg ge tig Rg 
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WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN THE STOCKS OF THE 
FOLLOWING COMPANIES: 


American Chicle Everett Heaney 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Famous Players Lasky 
Childs (Restaurant) Lone Star Gas 
Columbia Graphophone Midwest Refining 

Du Pont Chemical National Casket 


YON Otis Elevator 
[,XON 
Trwestment: Securities 


We will furnish quotations on practically 
Unlisted Stock or Bond of the Important 
50 PINE ST. NEW YORK 
Tel- John 854 


Industrial, Public Utility, Bank, Insurance, 
Steel, Standard Oil, and Sugar Companies 
(except Mining companies). 























ISLAND 
Oil & Transport 
Corporation 


owns one of the two greatest oil wells in ‘the world and its property 
comprises more than 30,000 acres, which are in the most heavily 
producing oil areas of Mexico. 


Send for our new booklet which gives in detail the latest develop- 
ments in the business of the Island Oil & Transport Corporation. 


Hellwig & Reutter 


Investment Securities 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


25 Broad Street - New York 
Telephone Broad—6230 
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1——The Labor Problem Solved for 
40 Corporations by the 
John Leitch Plan 


By the operation of a single 
big idea he has done away 
entirely with the ill-will and 
antagonism of labor. He has 
gotten from 30% to 300% 
more work from the 
workers. He has increased 
production, lowered costs, 
cut out gigantic wastes, paid 
bigger wages to Labor and 
bigger profits to Capital. He 
has not only revolutionized 
labor conditions, but he has 
also given Capital a new 
chance. 


His name is John Leitch; 
and he has done all this 
merely by putting in opera- 
tion in these forty corpora- 
tions a unique plan which he 
originated some ten years 
ago—a plan which he has 


named “Industrial Democ- 
racy.” 


In not one of all these forty 
industrial plants has there 
been a strike since Leitch’s 
plan was introduced and 
carried out. In not a single 
plant has there been labor 
dictation, labor antagonism 
or dissatisfaction. And every 
one of these plants has in- 
creased production, lowered 
costs, paid bigger wages and 
made bigger profits. 

There is not enough space 
here to tell you how Mr. 
Leitch did this thing that 
every one has hitherto 
called the impossible. The 
whole plan is explained and 
details supplied for your 
benefit in his book, “Man to 
Man.” You should see it for 
yourself. You need send no 
money unless you prefer to 
for your own convenience. 
Simply 

TEAR OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


Please send me, postage paid, a copy of “MAN TO MAN,” by John Leitch. I will 
either return the book to you or send you $2.00, within five days after I receive the 


oO 


i... 


Forbes 5-31-19 

















BUSINESS EDITORIALS 








AXATION is becoming a serious 

problem in conducting a business. 
Not only has the amount to be raised 
by Federal, by State and by municipal 
authorities increased inordinately, but 
the lawmakers are doing their work 
in such a haphazard, muddled way that 
it has become wellnigh impossible for 
executives to know how to comply with 
the multiplicity of regulations which 
are showered upon them. The Federal 
income tax is heavy enough and intri- 
cate enough in all conscience. New 
York State has just come along with 
an income tax measure which, throws 


more work upon every business con-* 


cern paying wages or salaries in ex- 
cess of $1,000 a year. Then the ex- 
cess profit tax is another drain and 
strain. The new luxury taxes have 
capped the climax in the matter of 
creating confusion. When a drink is 
a drink and when it is a food has be- 
come a point for only lawyers to de- 
cide. As a nation we are being govern- 
ed to death. The American public got 
it into its head that the Government 
could accomplish miracles and that 
somehow the cost would always fall 
on the other fellow. We are learning 
very painfully that it does not add to 
the ability of a man or a group of men 
to tack upon him or them a high- 
sounding governmental title, and also 
that none of us escapes paying a 
share of the bill. Surely this mania 
for more and more laws and more and 
more taxes must subside now that we 
are having to pay so dearly in money, 
in time and in temper for our fatuous 
clamor. 


A PREDICTION: Copper will be 
enjoying a boom before the 
leaves begin to fall. 


HE unexpected is happening in 

several directions. The demorali- 
zation which the cancelling of war 
contracts was to bring has not mate- 
rialized on any national scale. Un- 
employment, which was viewed with 
grave alarm, has been kept remark- 
ably well within bounds. General busi- 
ress, which it was felt might go to 
pieces, has kept up phenomenally well. 
Indeed, the trend already is towards 
boom times. Luxuries as well as ne- 
cessities are in keen demand through- 
out most sections of the country. Mer- 
chants everywhere note an unusually 
heavy call for the better grades of 
goods. More people than ever have 
surplus money to spend today, and 
they are spending it. Nor has the un- 
expected collapse in prices occurred, 
except in a few notable cases. The 
belief is gaining ground that there 
will not be any radical decline in costs. 
Bolshevistic tremors have almost 
ceased. In short, the whole industrial 
and business outlook is daily becom- 
ing more encouraging. 


| Aagteg recog: countries may strive . 


as they will to avoid having to im- 
port vast amounts of merchandise from 
the United States, but the fact re- 
mains that they are in dire need of 
enormous quantities of goods which 
they cannot obtain anywhere else and 
which they will have to get here under 
the best financial arrangements they 
can work out. The strongest financial 
interests in. America are taking a 


statesmanlike view of the international 
situation. They are prepared to tackle 
the whole problem with open minds 
and with open treasuries. We can- 
not afford to follow any dog-in-the- 
manger course, because were we to 
take a stand which made it impossible 
for Europe to buy freely here, our 
whole export trade would become so 
demoralized as to injure our domestic 
prosperity. President Wilson, it is 
understood, has learned to respect the 
views of financial and business giants 
of ripe experience and high reputation. 
Moreover, his travels and associations 
in Europe have broadened his vision 
and deeepened his sympathy, so that 
he is likely to induce the United States 
Government to lend its support to any 
well-conceived plan which may be 
brought forward for enabling the 
needs of Europe to be supplied by the 
United States. In other words, the 
Administration is now disposed to get 
behind instead of in front of business 
men. 


NOTHER advance in _ railroad 
rates is beginning to loom up on 
the horizon. 


HE earning, the saving, the pro- 
' ductive capacity of a people can- 
not be measured. Experiences during 
the war suggest that the human be- 
ing is a mine which has been less 
than half developed. Almost every na- 
tion has accomplished the seemingly 
impossible. One phenomenon in this 
country has been the capacity of the 
people to absorb Government bonds 
and at the same time increase their 
bank savings. The post offices in New 
York report saving deposits in excess 
of $40,000,000 for the first time, with 
156,000 depositors. In the whole State 
the deposits of the private savings 
banks have passed the $2,000,000,000 
mark, a new maximum. This is typ- 
ical, not exceptional. Yet consump- 
tion af goods has also increased 
rather than diminished throughout the 
country. We used to laugh at the ap- 
parently exaggerated predictions of 
automobile manufacturers concerning 
the capacity of the people to purchase 
cars. But events have fulfilled even 
the most optimistic forecasts. Does 
not this beget the thought that the 
volume of general business in the 
United States may develop during the 
next twelve months to absolutely un- 
precedented dimensions? 


OOVER has rated the value of 

the German mark at eight cents. 
Wholesale purchases from this coun- 
try by Germany will not be easily 
financed. 


HE Government estimates the value 

of the winter wheat crop at 
$2,034,000,000. Not a bear argument on 
business, is it? 


H°” to give business a spirited 
impetus is told under “Fact and 
Comment,” in this issue. 


_ advance of 107 per cent. in 
wages from March, 1915, to March, 
1919, is chonicled by the New York 
State Industrial Commission. Does 
this explain the steady increase in 
savings? ; 
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U. S. STEEL 


AS there are indications 
that expansion has ‘started 
in the steel business our 
new circular on the book 
value of U. S. Steel will in- 
terest investors and traders. 
Copy on request. 


ROYAL DUTCH 


AS an attractive specula- 
tive investment we believe 
Royal Dutch Petroleum 
Co’s shares offer an ex- 
cellent opportunity. 


WE have issued a com- 
plete and comprehensive 
folder on Royal Dutch and 
will be pleased to send a 
copy to you upon request. 


Chandler Bros. & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
34 PINE STREET NEW YORK 
Direct Wires to our Offices in 
Philadelphia Detroit Chicago 
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THE 
AMERICAN 
OIL INDUSTRY 


OUR NEW BOOKLET, WHICH DISCUSSES 
THE SUBJECT IN DETAIL, WILL BE 
FURNISHED ON REQUEST. 





CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 
Dealers in Standard Ol! Securities 
Phones: Broad 4860-1-2-3-4 25 Broad St., N. Y. 

















Pond Creek 
Coal Company’. 


¢, a 


has 
pa ae ee oe 
for distribution. 


Sent on request for F-385. 


HUGHES & DIER 


Philadel; Stock Exchange 
Members ? Chicago of Trade 
50 BROAD 8ST. NEW YORK 
Suite 612-620 Tel. Broad 5140 
Uptown Office, 67 W. 125th St. 
Philadelphia, 1435 Walnut St. 

















DIVIDENDS. 





American Telephone and 


Telegraph Company 
wd dividend of Two Dollars per share will 
Bay on Sat, — 15, 1919, to stock- 
ea of record S he close of business 
on Friday, June 20, 1: 
G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Market Precedents—When Reaction May 
Come—Rails Still Attractive 


By FOUR SQUARE 


The current speculation has run 
along without a big general reaction 
so long that one has to go back several 
years to find a parallel. The question 
which is interesting Wall Street most 
acutely just now is, how long will 
it last? 

Back in 1904, it will be remembered 
by those who have been long in the 
Street, a bull speculation got under 
way in the second week of May and 
ran along for what seemed an in- 
terminable time, until the first week 
of December brought a swift reaction, 
the more severe because it had been 
so persistently postponed. The present 
constructive market has been going 
forward more than three months with- 
out a real, sizable, all-around reaction; 
the market of fifteen years ago with 
which comparison is now being made 
kept up the pace for seven months. 

The current speculation, to be sure, 
has met with several sharp set-backs 
in many of the high-priced industrials. 
Mexican Petroleum, for instance, has 
been notable for its sudden twenty- 
point reversals, and many a- lesser 
speculative light has reacted at in- 
tervals from five to ten or more points. 
These adjustments, however, have been 
only local, representing the correction 
of weak technical positions in indi- 
vidual issues where the situation has 
not been closely related to the broad, 
underlying structure of the market it- 
self. That they have been accom- 
plished without more than passing 
effect upon the general list has been 
impressive testimony to the soundness 
of conditions within the main body of 
the market. 

Then, too, the veering of speculative 
attention from one group of stockseto 
another, being accompanied by profit- 
taking sales in old favorites for the 
purpose of making commitments in the 
new, has tended to prevent undue ex- 
\‘ansion of speculative holdings. The 
réivarkable breadth of recent markets, 
in which more than three hundred 
different stocks have joined in the 
transactions, has shown the wide pos- 
sibilities in this direction, because, al- 
though many different issues are up 
from thirty to fifty, or sixty points, 
from the prices prevailing early in 
February, it has still been possible for 
the trading element to pick out meri- 
torious stocks which, through inatten- 
tion, have failed to realize their share 
of the improvement. 


SCOPE OF MARKET 


The unprecedented scope of recent 
markets is easily explainable. In the 
war market of 1915 and 1916 specula- 
tion converged in the “war stocks,” 
and the old-line industrials and rails 
were comparatively neglected. In some 
of the boiling markets of three and 
four years ago, the standard rails, 
such as Union Pacific, Southern Pacific, 
Atchison and the rest, scarcely ap- 
peared on the tape from the opening 
to the close of the session. A scant 
half-dozen or a dozen-stocks ruled 
the Board. In the markets of to-day: 
the “war stocks,” having been greatly 
strengthened through war profits, have 
held a fairly prominent position in the 
trading, although they have been out- 
ranked in favor by the new “peace 
industrials” and many of the old-line 
industrials which lapsed into inactivity 








during the war. Then there have been 
several newcomers to the list, such as 
various food and oil stocks which have 
had a large share in the dealings, while 
the demand for the old-line rails, 
ushered in by a headlong speculation 
in the “oil rails,’ such as Texas & 
Pacific, Missouri Pacific, and ’Frisco, 
has steadily grown. 

Those who, abandoning precedent, 
have been studying the market with 
these things in mind have come to the 
conclusion that some event of prime 
importance will be required to prompt 
public profit-taking and bring about 
a pronounced reaction. One prominent 
firm, proceeding on this theory, re- 
cently sent out a special letter say- 
ing: “The broad outlines of the terms 
of peace were decided the middle of 
last February. whereupon the market 
at once commenced to discount the 
signing of the terms, which is expected 
to come very soon. The long expected 
formal ending of the war will come 
as a surprise to no one, and when it 
is announced as accomplished, should 
be thoroughly discounted in the mar- 
ket. This event will be the greatest 
piece of news of the past six months. 
What more logical than that it should 
be accompanied by high prices, the 
highest for perhaps six weeks or so 
afterwards.” 


RAILS ATTRACTIVE 


Although no one would attempt to 
dispute the province of the bull market 
which has kept Wall Street on its 
toes for the past three or four months, 
and is generally expected to run the 
prescribed course of two years or 
more, it cannot be gainsaid that it is 
now the part of wisdom to proceed 
with caution and conservatism. Specu- 
lative commitments should be confined 
to stocks which have not scored wide 
advances. No part of the list is more 
attractive in this direction than the 
group of standard rails. 


Chicago & Northwestern, which has 
a dividend record and stock market 
past second to none, is particularly 
attractive for both the investor and 
the speculator, and in a class with 
it are Louisville & Nashville, Atlantic 
Coast Line, Norfolk & Western, Union 
Pacific, and Atchison, the latter being 
particularly good from the speculative 
point of view because of its oil prop- 
erties and its important branches in 
the oil fields of Oklahoma and Texas. 

Among the reorganized rails, Mis- 
souri Pacific, many people believe, hav- 
ing been thoroughly rejuvenated by 
a Kuhn-Loeb reorganization, is quite 
as attractive as was Union Pacific after 
its financial structure had been rebuilt 
many years ago. For a long pull, 
there would seem to be nothing better 
among this class of rails. Baltimore 
& Ohio and St. Paul have recently 
been going into strong hands on the 
theory that they will be given a fight- 
ing chance, under the coming railroad 
legislation, to come back to the old- 
time prosperity. Chesapeake & Ohio 


and the Southern Railway stocks may 


be expected to do much better on their 
present merits. 


On another page, under the caption | 


“Wall Street Pointers,” a number of 
attractive stocks are dealt with more 


in detail. 








STOCKS 
BONDS 


Complete facilities 
for the execution of orders 
in any amount. 


Hartshorne, Fales & So. 


Membere N. Y. Steck Buchange 
71 BWAY. TEL. BOWLING GREEN 1610 




















The Open Door 
to Investment 


Through Baby Bonds and 
Odd Lots of stock, you can buy 
the securities of our own Gov- 
ernment, of foreign Govern- 
ments, of railroad, industrial 
and public utility corporations. 


You can buy such securities 
for cash or on the Partial 
Payment Plan. 


We invite your inquiries 


Send a ® Booklet D-67, 
“Oda Investment” 


John Muir & (0. 


Odd Lots 
61 Broadway, ‘NN. 














Sugar Stocks 


We have prepared a compara- 
tive table relative to a num- 
ber of sugar stocks, which we 
shall be pleased to mail to 
interested investors upon re- 
quest. 


MORTON LACHENBRUCH & CO. 


Investment Bankers 


Philadelphia New York 
Land Title Bldg. 42 Broad Street ~ 
Tel. Spruce 381 Tel. Broad 7300 











J. S. BACHE & CO. 


MEMBERS OF THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ALBANY ROCHESTER 
ATLANTIC CITY SARATOGA 
BUFFALO SYRACUSE 
CLEVELAND TROY 
WORCESTER 











INVESTORS’ SERVICE 
AVOID FAKE INVESTMENTS 


By a ee 
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INVES=OR® SERVIC, 
Forbes Magasine, 298 Broa@wey, BK. Y. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR INVESTORS 


UIPMENT PREFERRED STOCKS j i 
Se caeae aeamet caacontien ai Preferred Stocks of Railway Equipment 
the industrial investments. Companies in Strong Position 


The railway equipment companies 
were exceptionally fortunate in their “By J. G. DONLEY, Jr. 
war experiences, entering the field of 
munitions production so early in the 








war that they were able to write off 


costs of plant additions and new ma- RAILWAY EQUIPMENT PREFERRED STOCKS 
chinery out of initial profits, thus leav- % Earn’s Years 
ing a wide margin of gain on their 10-yr. Price Return Div’ds. 
later war business. Many of them re- Dividend Average About %o Paid 
gatved, Noranteea —_ Bape win all American Car & Foundry Sk kanes Z 18.90 116 6.0 . 
curred to fill the contracts. Moreover, See Seraaine ower 2 wo 4 7 - 
their final war business was hardly off P “ar a ee 5 1481 102 69 20 
their books before the United States OER Ta Tae aneta ses orantt Ot 

Railway Steel-Spring .............. *7 15.87 109 6.4 16 


Railroad Administration began the 
placing of large orders for cars and 
locomotives. 


*Cumulative. {7 years. 








New Publications 


—giving specific information on 


important foreign trade subjects 


ITH the foreign trade of the United States now break- 

ing all records, there is a greater demand than ever for 

specific information by those who wish to enter foreign mar- 

kets or to extend their present business with other countries. 

To help meet this need we have published the following 
booklets : 7 


Shipping’s Share in Foreign)Trade 


Gives the fundamentals of ocean transportation; ‘details 
of how shipments are handled; explains methods of pro- 
cedure, shipping documents, factors governing rates, 
insurance, etc. 


How Business with Foreign Countries Is Financed 
Describes, by means of reproductions of actual forms and 
documents, the banking procedure and methods used in 
financing exports and imports. 


Trading with China 
Describes commercial customs in China, and methods 
found successful in dealing with the Chinese. 


Canada 


Discusses the economic position and plans for commercial 
and industrial development of Canada. 


Banking Service for Foreign Trade 
Outlines the various world-wide services offered by this 
company and its connections in the financing of business 
with other countries. 


These booklets are available on request. Manufacturers and 
merchants desiring data relating more specifically to the 
export possibilities of particular products, are invited to call on 
our FOREIGN TRADE BUREAU for detailed information. 


-Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
New York London Liverpool Paris Brussels 
Capital and Surplus $50,000,000 Resources over $700,000,000 





Now, with a growing demand from 
abroad, where the pre-war equipment 
industries of Belgium and France are 
almost out of the running; with their 
plants at the highest state of efficiency 
fostered by the war; and with pros- 
pects of an increasing domestic de- 
mand when our railroads are again 
placed squarely on their feet under 
private control, the equipment concerns 
appear to be facing a period of con- 
tinued prosperity. Perhaps profits will 
not be so spectacular as they were dur- 
ing the war, but they will undoubtedly 
be maintained for several years to 
come at a level well above that which 
prevailed during the three or four 
years just preceding the war. If our 
manufacturing industries are to pros- 
per in the period of reconstruction, if 
the promise of big crops is to be ful- 
filled, then the railroads must thrive 
and along with them the railway sup- 
ply companies. 

In the accompanying table there are 
listed five issues of equipment prefer- 
red stocks, all of which have been pay- 
ing dividends at the rate of 7 per cent. 
annually since organization, the con- 
secutive dividend periods ranging from 
7 to 20 years. All that have been in 
existence for that length of time show 
average annual earnings for the past 
ten years sufficient to cover preferred 
dividend requirements twice over. In 
the case of Baldwin Locomotive, which 
has completed only seven full fiscal 
years, the preferred dividend has been 
earned more than three times over on 
the average during that time. These 
industrial preferred stocks may now 
be bought at prices permitting of an 
income return of from 6 to 6.9 per cent. 


EARNINGS ON CAR FOUNDRY 
PREFERRED 


The American Car & Foundry Co. 
has long been noted for its large net 
working capital, especially as repre- 
sented by its cash item, which has en- 
abled the company to finance its own 
customers at times when railway bor- 
rowing operations have been difficult 
or costly. The maintenance of this 
strong financial position has often 
given the company a distinct advant- 
age over its competitors. The latest 
balance sheet, as of April 30, 1918, 
showed net working capital, or the 
balance of -current assets over current 
liabilities, of $32,674,000, as against only 
$30,000,000 non-cumlative 7 per cent. 
preferred stock outstanding. At the 
same time the cash item showed $7,- 
146,496 in the bank. These items com- 
pare with net working capital of $18,- 
831,000 in 1914, the year the war began, 
and cash of $4,251,000. The company 
has never issued any mortgage securi- 
ties, and the preferred stock has pref- 
erence over the common stock as to 
assets and dividends. 

Earnings on Car Foundry preferred 
have been as follows in recent years: 
1918, 37.61 per cent.; 1917, 34.37 per 
cent.; 1916, 9.38 per cent.; 1915, 7.76 per 
cent.; 1914, 12.52 per cent. 

The American Locomotive Co. has 
been put to the test of bad as well as 
good years within the memory of re- 
cent investors. In 1915, although noth- 
ing was earned on either the preferred 
or common stocks, the unbroken rec- 
ord of preferred dividends was main- 
tained out of surplus. In the three 
good years that have followed a con- 
secutive rate of 5 per cent. was begun 
and retained on the common stock, 
although earnings have been such as 
to warrant a much larger distribution 














on the junior shares. Various sub- 
sidiaries of the American Locomotive 
Co. have bonds outstanding amounting, 


in the aggregate, to only $1,957,000, but- 


the parent company has no funded debt 
and no mortgage other than a purchase 
money mortgage can be placed upon 
the property without the consent of 
two-thirds of the preferred stockhold- 
ers. The American Locomotive Com- 
pany’s share in the total output of 
locomotives in the United States ap- 
proximates 50 per cent. There is $25,- 
000,000 cumulative 7 per cent. preferred 
stock outstanding, and $25,000,000 com- 
mon. The latest balance sheet, dated 
June 30, 1918, showed net working cap- 
ital of $26,300,675, as compared with 
$12,327,000 when the war began. 

Earnings on American Locomotive 
preferred have been as follows in re- 
cent years: 1918, 23.64 per cent.; 1917, 
28.80 per cent.; 1916, 43.08 per cent.; 
1915, nil; 1914, 8.30 per cent. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works has 
$9,200,000 first mortgage sinking fund 
5 per cent. bonds outstanding, due May 
1, 1940, while the Standard Steel Works, 
a prosperous controlled company, has 
a funded debt of $2,800,000. But Bald- 
win’s stock capitalization is smaller 
than either of the two preceding com- 
panies—$20,000,000 7 per cent. cumula- 
tive preferred, and $20,000,000 common. 

The present company is the out- 
growth of one of the oldest locomotive 
building concerns in the country, hav- 
ing succeeded to the business of M. W. 
Baldwin, which was founded in 1832. 
On December 31, 1918, the balance sheet 
showed net working capital of $21,205,- 
000, or in excess of the outstanding 
amount of preferred stock. Earnings 
on Baldwin Locomotive preferred 
have been as follows in recent years: 
1918, 28.75 per cent.; 1917, 41.50. per 
cent.; 1916, 29.91 per cent.; 1915, 14.14 
per cent.; 1914, 1.75 per cent. Baldwin 
preferred has full voting power, and is 
subject to call in whole, but not in 
part, at 125 and accrued dividends. It 
is further provided that the preferred 
stock cannot be increased without the 
consent of the holders of a majority of 
the outstanding amount. 


A HIGH COST PRODUCER 


The Pressed Steel Car Co. was for a 
long time a high-cost producer. From 
1910 to 1915, inclusive, the ratio of op- 
erating charges to gross, sales was 
never less than 92 per cent., and aver- 
aged 93 per cent. In 1916, the propor- 
tion dropped to 902 per cent., followed 
by a further decline to 84.5 in 1917. In 
1918, gross sales and operating ex- 
penses were not reported, but the jump 
in earnings makes it appear that fur- 
ther: improvement was accomplished. 
This has been a very important de- 
velopment for the Pressed Steel Car 
Co., for it has meant all the difference 
between a 7 per cent. and a 15 per 
cent. margin of profit on a business 
running in recent years to $30,000,000 
or $40,000,000, and over. The company 
has $12,500,000 non-cumulative 7 per 
cent. preferred stock, and $12,500,000 
common stock outstanding, with only 
$1,250,000 of subsidiary bonds, Earnings 
have been kept down by the high cost 
of operations until last year when 31.61 
per cent. was earned on the preferred 
stock, as compared with 17.04 per cent. 
in 1917, 22.00 per cent. in 1916, 10.60 per 
cent. in 1915, and 7.14 per cent. in 1914, 
On Dec. 31, 1918, net working capital 
amounted to $5,214,000, as compared 
with $3,733,000 in 1914. 

War profits have enabled the Railway 
Steel-Spring Co. to pay off mortgage 
debts which totalled $6,628,000 when 
the war began, and now the company 
has no funded debt ahead of the pre- 
ferred stock, which is protected against 
future mortgages by the provision that 
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the company cannot mortgage any 
property except by purchase money 
mortgage, without the consent of the 
holders of at least two-thirds of the 
outstanding preferred stock. There is 
now, therefore, nothing between the 
$13,500,000 7 per cent. cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and the plants, properties, 
etc., carried in the balance sheet at 
$28,844,130—which explains why Rail- 
way Steel-Spring preferred has re- 
cently sold at a new high record, get- 
ting above the previous high mark of 
109, reached in 1909. 

Earnings on Railway Steel-Spring 
preferred have been as follows in re- 
cent years: 1918, 40.19 per cent.; 1917, 
39.32 per cent.; 1916, 27.48 per cent.; 
1915, 10.09 per cent.; 1914, 2.77 per cent. 
Despite the diversion of cash assets 
to the payment of mortgage debts, the 
net working capital of the company has 
grown from $3,728,000 in 1914, to $5,- 
050,000 at the close of 1918, and in the 
meantime a profit and loss surplus of 
$10,363,000 has been built up, as against 
$3,955,000 when the war began. 

All these issues, it will thus be seen, 
are worthy of the investor’s attention. 


Business Forecast 
(Continued from page 1071) 

It is worth noting, in. conjunction 
with the foregoing survey, that there 
has evefi now set in a recovery in both 
copper and steel. Copper prices are 
already appreciably above the recent 
minimum and steel makers declare that, 
the moment it became certain that all 
price-fixing attempts had been aban- 
doned, buyers came forward in distinct- 
ly increased numbers. 

It is also noteworthy that the latest 
statistics reveai a substantial revival 
in building. There can scarcely be two 
opinions about the prospects of a boom 
in this field. 

In short, as the hope for a general 
fall in prices wanes, it is almost cer- 
tain that the holding-off, hand-to- 
mouth policy which has been so wide- 
spread, will be abandoned. Should a 
stampede occur among buyers in dif- 
ferent lines, the whole situation could 
be transformed overnight. 

There are two sides to every ques- 
tion, and admittedly there still are cer- 
tain clouds on the financial and busi- 
ness horizon, national and _ inter- 
national, but the odds appear to be 
infinitely in favor of the optimistic 
view in regard to business. 


Thirty American banking institutions 
will form the group to represent the 
United States in the new consortium 
organized by American, French, Brit- 
ish and Japanese bankers for the 
financing of Chinese loans. The gen- 
eral purpose of the movement is to 
give assistance to China in the develop- 
ment of her resources according to 
some definite plan, instead of having 
railway and other developments pro- 
ceed according to spheres of influence. 
The American Government took the in- 
itiative last August in a note to the 
three other Powers setting forth the 
principles on which it was proposed to 
establish the consortium. Pourparlers 
have sifice been in progress and the 
organization now has been realized. 
The funds will. be advanced to the 
Chinese Government and its provincial 
branches, but the Chinese authorities 
will entrust the work of construction 
to engineers and officials of the bank- 
ing growp. 

** 

Imbrie & Co., New York bankers, are 
calling attention to the similarity in 
opportunities presented between the 
Brazil of today and the United States 
of a number of years ago, and are giv- 
ing interesting statistics on the de- 
velopment of our South American ally. 
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- IN SWITZERLAND? NO—CANADA! 


Do you love nfountains? To look at—to breathe—to paint—to 
climb? 


Would you enjoy living in a valley full of flowers, next door to the 
most wonderful turquoise lake in the world, with burnt cinder and 
jade green cliffs at two sides, and, at the end, a living glacier, 
tumbling ten white miles against the skyline? If so— 


CHATEAU LAKE LOUISE 
and lovely Lake Louise are waiting for you. Summer in the valley, 
spring on the lower levels, eternal winter on the roof of the world. 


And—by the way—you couldn’t find a more satisfactory hotel anywhere— 
or a better chef. Real Swiss guides too. Three hundred miles of trails. 
And everything fn ponies from a trained featherbed to a mountain gcat 
in horsehide. 
Want to know more? All the questions you could think of are waiting to 
be answered by the 

GENERAL TOURIST AGENT 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
or care of 1231 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Specify Resort Tour No. 301 
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This is just to remind you that 


FORBES MAGAZINE 


for 1919 


Is more than ever the magazine that should become one of the 


assets of your business. 


Each issue of FORBES contains enough material that will, if 


applied to your business, more than pay the entire cost of a 
year’s subscription. 


Through special signed articles by Captains of Industry you are 


able to keep in touch with what is happening in the business 
world because these men are able to give you the inside 
information and practical advice upon the vital questions of 
the day. 


The department devoted to Opportunities for Investors is based 


upon careful investigation of market conditions by an expert 
in financial matters. 


Through these advantages that FORBES is able to give you you 


are not obliged to guess about important matters; you may 
know as definitely as it is possible to know, and in time to 
make good use of the information. 


FORBES contains no fiction. It is becoming more and more the 


- 


business magazine for business men. 


FORBES is issued 26 times a year 
Subscribe today. 
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299 Broadway, New York. 


Please enter subscription to FORBES for one year, be ing with th 
issue, for which I enclose remittance of $3.00 (Canada, 50; ign, $4.00). 
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it costs the Government more to do 
any given thing in a country like ours, 
where ever} man is a sovereign, than 
it costs anybody else to do the same 
thing. I admit that the result of 
Government operation during the year 
1918—a year of war—is not altogether 
a fair criterion by which to test the 
capacity of the Government to manage 
the business of transportation, and it 
is not my desire to discredit the offi- 
cials who have been responsible for 
what has happened. They have, how- 
ever, demonstrated that the influences 
which surround the operation of a 
great commercial and industrial enter- 
prise are too strong to be resisted.— 
Senator Albert B. Cummins of Iowa. 
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i AT ARR 


The National City Company has be- 
gun operation of a private telegraph 
wire between New York and its Pacific 
Coast offices. 

* * * 


“Trading with the Far East,” a com- 
panion volume to “Trading with Latin 
America,” is a new title in the Foreign 
Trade series issued by the Irving Na- 
tional Bank, New York. It gives effec- 
tive ways of meeting the problems 
arising in connection with trade in the 
Orient, and provides an interpretation 
for commercial purposes of conditions 
in what promises to be one of our 
most exceptional markets for years 
to come. 
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Have the 
. Banking Details 
Arranged? 
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H’*E you made arrangements for the banking transac- 
tions connected with the new business you are planning 
—in the United States—in South America—in Europe—or 
in the Orient? 


Have you thought how important it is to be a customer of 
a banking institution that can offer you world-wide banking 
facilities through its cooperative arrangements with the 
great established banks throughout the civilized world? 


Have you realized that the Bankers Trust Company is that 
very kind of a banking institution? 


Have you a few minutes to talk with our officers about your 
banking needs and our banking methods? If so, they will 
be happy to have you call and confer with them. 


BANKERS [RUST 


COMPANY 


Member Federal Reserve System 


LLIS-CHALMERS common _§has 

been one of the most disappoint- 
ing of the popular industrial stocks all 
through the spring rise. There has 
been no reason in its earnings—past, 
present, or future—to warrant such a 
lagging. What is the explanation? Ex- 
perienced market observers always set 
it down to “accumulation” when a stock 
with everything seemingly in its favor 
holds aloof from a big, broad specula- 








New York. 


tive movement. Judging by precedent, 
Allis-Chalmers has been under accu- 
mulation by some person, or persons, 
who, desirous of getting a large amount 
of the stock at the lowest prices pos- 
sible, have been using strong-arm tac- 
tics every time a following has been 
attracted into the market. When a 
stock runs up two or three points one 
day, and is promptly hammered down 
the next, and when this performance 
is repeated several times until the is- 
sue gets a reputation for making false 
starts, then the idea of accumulation 
becomes a conviction. The next ques- 
tion is, who could be accumulating Al- 
lis-Chalmers? Searching for clues in 
the directorate, one finds that J. H. 
McClement, chairman of the board of 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
and the man who has so successfully 
built up its tractor department, is also 
a director and a member of the finance 
committee of the General Motors Cor- 
poration which aspires to billion-dol- 
Jar size. What could be more natural 
than for General Motors to seek con- 
trol of Allis-Chalmers, coveting its 
growing tractor business, an industry 
so new as to still be in the period of 
consolidation? Didn’t Willys-Overland 
take over the Moline Plow Co. for no 
other reason? Here is food for 
thought, and it may be said that there 
is something more than guesswork 
back of it. 


* * * 


RACTORS and the Allis-Chalmers 

concern have been getting along 
very well together. The company is en- 
larging its main works at West Allis, 
Wis., to accommodate the tractor pro- 
duction department, and the company 
has a model which is the envy of sev- 
eral other producers. A special drive on 
tractor sales is planned which has for 
its object the upbuilding of a broad 
market for this type of farm machin- 
ery in South America. But Allis-Chal- 
mers will not confine its attention to 
the tractor line; it will take in the 
whole field of agricultural implement 
production and sales, and eventually it 
would not be surprising if some of 
the plant space now used for turning 
out steam and hydraulic turbines were 
to be turned over to tractors, harves- 
ters, and such farming machinery. In 
this case, Allis-Chalmers will become 
more of a “peace stock” than ever and 
may be expected to be influenced in 
its market action by the movements 
of the other “harvester stocks.” If the 
theory and evidences of accumulation 
for purposes of control are borne out, 
those who have so far been content to 
take the stock as it has been offered 
will find sooner or later that they will 
have to change their tactics and begin 
to bid for the stock in order to fill 
their needs. 

x * * 


ASTON, WILLIAMS & WIG- 

MORE has at last turned the cor- 
ner. For January earnings reached 
the lowest level of any month this 
year, but since that time there has 
been steady improvement with a rapid 
upturn in April which resulted in 
earnings for that month alone suffi- 
cient to pay the dividend for the first 
quarter. The company has important 
exclusive foreign sales contracts and 
is constantly adding to its lines. The 
impression persists, moreover, that 
President Gaston booked some large 
orders on his recent European trip. 

(Continued on page 1077) 
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MEN MAKING THEIR MARK 











WALTER P. CHRYSLER 


President of Buick Co. 
Began as Sweeper 


Unlike the Steel Corporation, which 

t aims some day to rival in size, the 
General Motors Corporation did not 
tart out with a billion-dollar capital- 
zation, but it is on its way to that 
oal. General Motors directors have 
voted favorably on the proposal to 
nerease the authorized issue of deben- 
ture stock to $500,000,000, and the au- 
thorized issue of common stock also 
to $500,000,000, and shareholders will 
be asked to approve the proposed ex- 
pansion at a special meeting on June 
12. The new stock will be issued, as 
the growth of the corporation re- 
quires, in order to provide future work- 
ng capital. 

The General Motors Corporation has 
not only been growing financially—in 
capitalization and revenues—but physi- 
cally, in organization and plants. In 
building up the executive organization 
it has been the plan to elevate to 


official positions in the parent or hold--° 


ing corporation men of outstanding 
ability among the officials of subsi- 
diary companies. This course has 
brought the holding company into very 
close relationship with the concerns it 
controls, and has given the central 
organization the benefit of the counsel 
ot its ablest subsidiary managers on 
all broad questions of policy. 

Thus, W. P. Chrysler, President of 
the Buick Motor Car Co., -has recently 
been elected first vice-president of the 
Genera] Motors Corporation; F. W. 
Hohensee, general manager of the 
Chévrolet Division, has been elected a 
vice-president_of General Motors, and 
H. H. Bassett, general manager of the 
Buick Motor Car Co., has been elected 
a director and member of the execu- 
tive committee of the parent company. 

Walter P. Chrysler, now first-presi- 
dent of General Motors, made his start 
in a Union Pacific roundhouse, in Ellis, 
Kansas—with a broom. That was 
nearly thirty years ago. Although his 
job was “just sweeping the floor,” he 
did it the best he knew how for four 
long months, when he became a me- 
chanic’s apprentice. Then followed 
four years of work and study, which 
landed him in Wellington, Kansas, as 





a full-fledged mechanic. But even the 
determined workers are rather easy 
victims of homesickness in their youth- 
ful days, and the next year found 
“Walt” back in his “home town” again. 
At the end of six months, however, 
he “accepted a job” in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and shortly afterward was mar- 
ried to Della V. Forker, of Ellis, 
Kansas. For the next two years they 
made their home in Salt Lake City, 
where he was foreman in the Rio 
Grande & Western roundhouse. His 
next move was to Trinidad, Colorado, 
*as general foreman in the Colorado 
& Southern shops, whence, after two 
more years of hard work, he moved 
a step higher to the position of master 
mechanic of the Fort-Worth & Denver 
City Railroad. 

A few years later—in 1909—W. P. 
Chrysler was promoted to the posi- 
tion of superintendent of motive power 
and machinery for the Chicago & Great 
Western Railroad, at the age of 33, 
and had the distinction of being the 
youngest man holding such a position 
in the whole United States. 

No man could climb as Chrysler had 
climbed up to this stage of his career 
without attracting attention, especially 
when his promotion was the result of 
unremitting’work, an unusual mechani- 
cal skill, and pronounced ability as an 
organizer of men. Naturally, Chrysler’s 
fame spread, and organizations in need 
of such services as he was prepared 
to render sought him out. He was 
soon offered and accepted the posi- 
tion of general manager of the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company’s works, at 
Allegheny, Pa., where a man with the 
highest type of mechanical knowledge 
and genius for organization was ur- 
gently needed. He met the test, under 
the watchful eyes of influential New 
York banking interests, and at the 
expiration of two years, these same 
interests chose him as works manager 
of the Buick Motor Car Co. Eighteen 
months later another promotion placed 
him in the president and general man- 
ager’s chair, a position which he has 
held with distinction for three years. 
Meanwhile, as an outward evidence of 
Chrysler’s ability, the production of 
the Buick Company has grown from 
less than a hundred to nearly five 
hundred cars a day. . 

Although Mr. Chrysler is a worker 
first and last, and always near his 
work, which seems almost a part of 
him, he takes great pleasure in golf 
and motoring. At the club—and he 
belongs to three of them, the Detroit 
Athletic Club, the Detroit Club, and 
the Flint Golf Club—he is sociable, and 
at the plant there is no “private” sign 
over his door. His office is never 
closed to the workers who, on many 
occasions, come to seek advice on such 
homely matters as concern themselves 
and their families. 





Orphan Immigrant Rose 
to Vice-Presidency 

Fred W. Hohensee, now a vice-presi- 
dent of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion, was elected to the directorate 
in 1918. He came to this country some 
forty-seven years ago, an orphan in- 
fant, and was reared by an aunt. Like 


' State academic certificate. 


Mr. Chrysler, he struck out for himself 
at a very early age, going to work 
at fourteen, after having had very little 
schooling. 

Judging by the way he clung to his 
first opportunity until, from a humble 
start he had worked up near the top, 
Mr. Hohensee’s chief attribute of suc- 
cess must have been stick-to-it-iveness. 
He remained for twenty-seven years— 
from 1886 to 1913—with the company 
that gave him his first job, the Durant- 
Dort Carriage Co., at Flint, Michigan, 
climbing up persistently through every 
department until he became superin- 
tendent in charge of all plants. 

In 1913, Mr. Hohensee went with the 
Chevrolet Motor Co., practically at its 
beginning, and had complete charge of 
its factory operations. Later he be- 
came general manager of the Chev- 
rolet Division, when the company was 
absorbed by General Motors, and for 
a long time he has been active in an 
advisory capacity for the parent com- 
pany on problems of production. 








HARRY H. BASSETT 


Vice-President Learned 
Business from Ground Up 


Harry H. Bassett, vice-president of 
the General Motors Corporation and 
general manager of the Buick Motor 
Car Co., and recently elected to the 
directorate and finance committee of 
General Motors, is a native of the 
State of New York, but has been a 
resident of Flint, Michigan, since 1907. 
He was born in Utica, in 1875. 

Mr. Bassett’s father early turned his 
attention to the manufacturing busi- 
ness and was engaged as superintend- 
ent of plants for the manufacture of 
agricultural implements at Utica and 
Ilion, N. Y., practically all of his active 
life. 

Harry H. Bassett received his chool- 
ing at Utica and at Ilion, graduating 
from the high school at Ilion with a 


began work for the Remington Arms 
Company at Ilion,eand was connected 
with the factory and office of that com- 
pany for fourteen years, being gradu- 
ally promoted until he became assist- 
ant to the general manager. From 
Remington Arms, he went with the 


He then . 


Weston-Mott Company as assistant 
superintendent of that company’s plant 
at Utica, and when the business of 
the Weston-Mott Company was moved 
from Utica to Flint, Michigan, in 1907, 
Mr. Bassett became manager of the 
works in the new plant. 

In 1913, he was promoted to the 
position of general manager of the 
company and in 1916 was elected vice- 
president, continuing in the capacity of 
active general manager. In 1917, when 
the Weston-Mott plant and its 2,300 
employes were taken into the Buick 
division of the General Motors Cor- 
poration, Mr. Bassett became assistant 
general manager of the division under 
President Walter P. Chrysler. 


WALL ST. POINTERS 


(Continued from page 1076) 

TCHISON AND OIL! A high-class 

railroad investment issue with a 
speculative twist such as that which 
trebled the quoted value of the little 
Texas & Pacific, still in the receiver’s 
hands. Southern Pacific has been per- 
sistently bulled because of its oil prop- 
erties. It remains to apply the same 
stimulant to Atchison. Although little 
attention has yet been given to it from 
that angle, Atchison is an “oil-rail” 
second to none. It controls the Coline 
Oil Co., and although statistics are not 
available it is understood that this con- 
cern produces between 600,000 and 700,- 
000 barrels of oil annually. Through 
the Oil Fields & Santa Fe Railway Co., 
Atchison acquired certain lines ex- 
tending from Cushing to Perneta, Okla- 
homa, and from Jennings to Oilton, 
Oklahoma, tapping the Cushing Oil 
Field. Atchison’s feeders also tap the 
oil fields of California. Taken by and 
large, Atchison stands to benefit quite 
as much as any other railroad prop- 
erty from the oil boom, and recogni- 
tion of this fact cannot be much longer 
delayed in the market, especially at a 
time when the old-line rails generally 
are coming back into favor. 

** * 





ERRO DE PASCO COPPER COR- 

PORATION is fortunately situ- 
ated in more ways than one. The 
principal cost of mine operation has 
always been the labor item. At the 
company’s mines in Peru, 5,000 native 
laborers afe employed, and it is safe 
to say that their standard of living 
does not require anything more than 
a nominal daily wage. The skilled 1a- 
bor includes 400 Americans, English 
and Canadians. The very high gold 
and silver content of the ore also 
aids in cutting down the cost, with 
the final result that Cerro De Pasco 
is able to deliver copper in New York 
as low as any producer and lower than 
many. Particular attention has re- 
cently been given to the so-called “sil- 
ver-coppers” following the removal of 
the Government limitations on the 
price of silver and its consequent 
sharp rise. It is understood that re- 
coveries of silver have been running 
between 109 and 125 ounces to the ton 
of Cerro De Pasco’s ore, a fact which 
would, if true, make this copper prop- 
erty, next to Anaconda, the largest sil- 
ver-copper producer in the world, and 
explain recent high records. 
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FORBES ROAD 


TO SUCCESS 


You can make yourself earn more and enjoy doing it. You 
can drive yourself ahead, get more out of life and make your 
effort a pleasure if you follow the FORBES way—the way 
big business men have succeeded. 

Mr. Forbes has led our nation’s business leaders to tell him 
the vital secrets of their success and he has put these factors 
down in a very interesting and forceful way in his “Keys to 
Success” which have appeared regularly in FORBES. 

But he has added to each of these “Keys” a down-on-the- 
ground, practical lesson which shows how YOU can develop 
these same characteristics that bring achievement. These 
lessons were prepared by a widely-known vocational educator 
who has had years of experience in developing young men and 
women. 

Thus these “Keys to Success” plus the lessons form a prac- 
tical course in the theory and practice of succeeding in life. 
The course is now issued complete in book form under the 
title: 


KEYS TO SUCCESS 


PERSONAL EFFICIENCY 


The thirty qualities essential to the man or woman who aspires to 
attain business and personal supremacy are discussed in a humafi, man- 
to-man way by a man who has dug deep into the fundamentals that are 
the basis of the attainments of America’s leading business men. Each 
chapter takes up one quality. 

They are not sermons—far from it! As lively as short stories, as 
absorbing as novels, they are the kind of reading that makes your spare 
time a pleasant recreation and at the same time builds your future 
success. Every line, every sentence is brim-full of boiled-down, stimu- 
lating and force-building ideas. The chapters were really written by 
hundreds of captains of industry, statesmen, and sages who are authori- 
ties on these subjects. Mr. Forbes has presented the essence of their 
wisdom in a lively, modern way and in organized graspable form. 

Some of the fundamental character-making principles taken up are: 
forming right ideals, laying good foundations, thinking clearly, sticking 
to it, building enthusiasm, will-power, memory, self-reliance, and making 
and grasping opportunities. 


A few of the men whose guidance you get in 


KEYS TO SUCCESS 


, M, Goss. Gon BM. Gcbwed, ¥. A. Vendo, © L. Deherty, Daniel Willard, 

L. ey tre it . J. B. Duke, Irving T. Bush, Wm. H. 

— H. P. Davisen, Chas. B. 

hell, Chas. H. Sabin, 

Marshal Joffre. David Lioyd George, F. Weelworth, T. Coleman de Pent, 
Jacob H. Schiff, Paul M. Wesbars. 


Both by advice and example these leaders show you the road to suceess. 
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FROM REV. DR. EATON 

It seems to me that you are per- 
forming: a real national service. I 
read your magazine with increasing 
profit and pleasure. One of the finest 
things you have done is to publish 
Leitch’s book. 

This is just a word of appreciation 
and, perhaps, encouragement, for I 
know your high ideals and desire to 
serve, 

CHARLES A. EATON. 

New York City. 

* * * 
ADMIRES BOLD ATTITUDE 

I must congratulate you on your 
magazine. It is interesting and in- 
structive reading. I particularly ad- 
mire the bold attitude you adopt in 
calling a “spade a spade” instead of 
an implement of agriculture, especially, 
ir dealing with men who will not deal 
squarely with the public. 

M. E. CLEVELAND. 

Rhodesia, oe Africa. 

* * 
SPEAKS poe ITSELF 

Enclosed you will find $2.00 for “Keys 
to Success,” as I do not believe that 
an examination is necessary of any- 
thing with the B. C.- Forbes name 
attached to it. 

F. E. SZEMERS. 

Lynnbrook, L. I, 


Press and Readers’ Comments 
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A SOUND FINANCIAL MAGAZINE 
I want you to know that your maga- 
zine, “Forbes,” is one of the very few 
that I find time to read these days. 
You are certainly putting over a prac- 
tical, sound financial magazine, and 
the wor': you are doing is constructive 

and inspirational. 

New York City. 
* * * 


VALUABLE ASSET 

Forbes Magazine, in my estimation, 
is a great upbuilder of qualities that 
are more or less essential for a suc- 
cessful career. I have always enjoyed 
reading every line of every number 
because every word and illustration 
contains a solid business asset. I am 
always watching and searching for 
what my vocation is calling in a com- 
mercial line. 

Bridgeport, Conn. J. W. YOASH. 

* * * 
PRIZED ADDITION TO LIBRARY 

Great credit is due you for getting 
together such a splendid work as “Men 
Who Are Making America.” 

I am very glad to have this book in 
my library, and thank you for the 
opportunity of making such a prized 
addition to my books. 

HARRY PARKER. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


J. G. JONES. 
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BACK TO OBLIVION 

Booth Tarkington was _ strolling 
round an artistic Red Cross fair when 
two pretty “flappers” of sixteen or so 
came up and asked him for his auto- 
graph. 

“T haven’t got a fountain pen,” he 
said, much flattered. “Will pencil-do?” 

“Yes,” said the older flapper, and he 
took out a pencil and signed his name 
in the morocco-bound book that she 
had presented. 

The flapper studied the. signature 
with a frown. Then she looked up 
and said: 

“Aren’t you Robert W. Chambers?” 

“No,” he said. “I’m Booth Tarking- 
ton.” 

The flapper turned to her friend 
with a shrug of disgust. 

“Lend me your rubber, May,” she 
said, according to Mr. Tarkington 
himself.—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Tele- 
graph. 

* * * 
NON-COMMITTAL 

“Mr. Moneybagg, I’d like to marry 
your daughter.” 

“What are your prospects?” 

“You know better than I do. The 
fellows at the club say I haven’t got 
a chance.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 

* 


AN UNNECESSARY EXPENSE 

A mighty builder of railways, the 
late George Pauling, was known from 
the Cape to the Congo, and from 
Beira to Angola, as the constructor of 
almost every mile of line throughout 
South Africa. What Cecil Rhodes 
dreamed Pauling built, and there is a 
quaint story of their close association. 

On his frequent journeys to and 
from England Rhodes insured fresh 


eggs for breakfast by taking a coop 
of hens on board the steamer. Pauling, 
his frequent fellow traveller, was 
asked why he did not indulge in a 
similar luxury. 

“Oh!” said Pauling, “I don’t bother 
about the hens. I give the bo’sun a 
sovereign and I get Rhodes’s eggs.”— 
London Chronicle. 

zs * * 
A TERRIBLE DEAL 

Laying down a harshly unfavorable 
criticism of a brother novelist’s book, 
Novelist Robert W. Chambers laughed 
heartily and said: 

“We writers get a terrible deal from 
the public. Did you ever hear the 
story about the playwright? It’s typi- 
cal of the deal we all get. 

“A playwright sat in the front row 
for the premiere of his new play. The 
first two acts went splendidly, and in 


. the second intermission a lady, seated 


behind him, leaned forward and, with- 
out a word, snipped off a lock of his 
hair with.a pair of pocket scissors. 

“The last two acts went very badly. 
The play ended, in fact, in total fail- 
ure. As, amid low hisses, the curtain 
fell, the lady leaned over the play- 
wright again and placed the lock of 
hair in his hand. 

“‘Allow me to return you this,’ she 
said, contemptuously.” — Pittsburgh 


Sun. 
** & 


A NON-ESSENTIAL 

“Pa, what is an economist?” 

“An economist, my boy, is a man 
who tells what you should have done 
with your money after you have done 
something else with it.”—Detroit Free 
Press. 


** * 
NOT .A SEER 
“What'll you have?” asked the 
waiter. 
“I'm not predicting,” replied the 


weary citizen. “I’m going to order a 
cup of strong coffee with fresh cream 
and a steak done rare. Then I’m going 


to eat what you bring me and say no 


more.”—Washington Star, 
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you can ask—now answered for you by 


The Most Vital Questions 





MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA 








Do big men gamble in stocks?...... Elbert H. Gary Stick-to-it-tiveness .... Frank W. Woolworth 
Boldness in business................ William A. Gaston Value of ofveation .....................4 John D. Archbold 
Value of tact and tenacity.......... Daniel Guggenheim What is the most valuable business ability ?J. Ogden Armour 
Character, foundation of success.... John Hays Hammond Has sentiment a place in business?....... J. Ogden Armour 
Why a man must start at the bottom.August Heckscher What is the one most important thing to 

The hardest thing in business........ Samuel Insull watch in an organization? ............. J. Ogden Armour 
How to be solid with the boss....... Samuel Insull What are a young man’s chances for suc- 

Suavity as an asset................ Otto H. Kahn ON Rae ak ie beens cage cease ced A. C. Bedford 
The importance of thinking......... Otto H. Kahn What makes a young man stand out amonz 
oe ee a ere Darwin P. Kingsley thousands of others? ................. A. C. Bedford 

The square deal policy............. Darwin P. Kingsley What millionaires want for their sons. ...Andrew Carnegie 
The money back policy............. Cyrus H. McCormick How to get a job............. ...H. P. Davison 
The future’ of profit sharing......... Cyrus H. McCormick The best way to better one’s job. _H. P. Davison 
Sharpness in business.............. William H. Nichols What is the very best job in the world?...H. P. Davison 
The four principles of success....... John H. Patterson What salary should a man ask?.......... H. P. Davison 
How to enthuse salesmen.......... George W. Perkins What to do ina panic............ ..... Robert Dollar 
Confidence as a banking asset....... George M. Reynolds The use of bluff in business............. Robert Dollar 
Knowledge of human nature........ George M. Reynolds Does it pay to be a pioneer?............. Wm. L. Douglas 
Hardest problem for a business man. John D. Rockefeller The value of advertising............... Wm. L. Douglas 
What makes an organization?...... John D. Rockefeller Are superior brains necessary?........... James B. Duke 
How to establish credit............. John D. Rockefeller What is more difficult than making money ?James B. Duke 
Spotting opportunities ............. Julius Rosenwald The secret of organization............... T. Coleman Du Pont 
Treatment of employees ...........+« Julius Rosenwald Wee Or... ee Thomas A. Edison 
The straight course in business.....-« John G. Shedd The use of concentration............ ...James A. Farrell 
RE SE EOS eer. E. C. Simmons How to build the memory................ James A. Farrell 
Helping customers to prosper....... E. C. Simmons Is study necessary? ......... .. James A. Farrell 
The mastering of details............ Theodore N. Vail A recipe for money making. . _...Henry Ford 

i et ee *_.. Frank A. Vanderlip How to save the first $1,000 ... James B. Forgan 
Tne MIRE ick «23.55 oo nis  ~ Frank A. Vanderlip What shapes men’s lives?................ James B. Forgan 
The blessings of adversity..........: John N. Willys The vaitte of woth. ..... 0.6.60... 06000088 Henry C. Frick 


MEN WHO ARE 
MAKING AMER ICA 


get in closer personal touch with big men than any other writer 


“Men Who Are Making America” is handsomely bound in blue 


and contains 500 pages—450 pages of text and 50 full-page illustra 
-tions. The price is $3.00. 


mail promptly. Send no money. We take the risk. ’ JS : 
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covers, with gold decorations. The book is six inches by nine inches << 


Written by B. C. FORBES 


Mr. Forbes, the author of “Men Who Are Making America,” has a reputation for being able to 


in America. He 
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of “Men 
- Vo America.” 


has found di 


out the secret of getting other men to tell the real reasons back of their success, and here 
you will find intimate personal descriptions of their business policies just as they have J 
told them to Mr. Forbes. These men succeeded because they were determined to do so. 

They realized from the start that they had a right to success. Just as you have a right / 
to success. If success means anything to you this is your opportunity. 
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SoCOny Motor Gasoline gives 
truck or car power not only for 
usual needs but for emergencies. 
And the power you get today 
you can get tomorrow or next 
|| week—for SoCOny is every 
i \ day the same. 

\) Adjust the carburetor for 
\| SoCOny and forget that part of 
the machine. Combustion never 
/ varies, power never slackens. 

! Why take chances with un- 
known, doubtful mixtures? 
Keep to SoCOny and keep 
power at par. 


Buy it where P aa see the Red, White 
and Blue SoC Sign. 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 













The sign of a reliable dealer: 
and the worlds best Gasoline 














